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HE report that the Liberals intend to oppose 
the second reading of the Coal Mines Bill 


is of serious import. With the actual merits 
of the Government scheme we are not here concerned ; 
the Liberals in opposing it may be right or they may 
be wrong; the Conservatives will certainly oppose it 
on general party grounds. The fundamental question 
which this issue may bring to a head concerns the 
manner in which a minority Government can really 
govern. Our own view is that none of these social 
and economic problems should be treated as party 
questions at all. Everybody wants to solve them. 
If the Labour solution seems to a majority to be wrong, 
that is no reason at all why the Labour Government 
should be turned out. Yet by all the historical 
precedents it would have to resign if it were defeated 
on the second reading of a major Bill. The implications 
of the new three party system do not seem yet to 
have been fully understood. Quite certainly the Liberals 
do not wish to turn the present Government out, 
either now or next year or the year after; yet if they 
think the Government proposals are wrong they 
naturally must vote against them. From the point 
of view of the man in the street, it seems obvious that, 
in regard at any rate to all major legislative proposals, 
some franker and closer form of prior consultation is 
hecessary, if not with both the Opposition parties, then 
at least with one or other of them. 
* * * 
The House of Lords held another commination service 
on Wednesday. Last week it was Russia, this week 
Egypt. Lord Lloyd officiated as chief curser. 





He 


thundered against the Government’s Egyptian policy as 
a whole, and found fault with every point in Mr. 
Henderson’s proposals. We were abandoning all safe- 
guards for the Empire; we were throwing foreign 
interests to the wolves. We were putting our troops 
in a “ bleak desert, where there was every disadvan- 
tage—physical, military, mental and moral.” We 
should not be able to keep order in the country, and 
the wicked Communists would seize the opportunity of 
fomenting civil war. We should gain nothing, for “ the 
treaty could not fail to be detrimental to British trade,” 
and as for the “ friendship of the Egyptian masses,” 
that we already had in full measure. Was there ever a 
speech so stuffed with unwarranted assumptions and 
predictions, so blind to the facts and the psychology of 
the situation? How does Lord Lloyd know we are bound 
to lose trade by conceding freedom to Egypt? What 
does he know of the feelings of the Egyptian masses? 
Why should the Egyptian Government—whether it be 
Wafdist or any other—let the Bolsheviks play monkey 
tricks in Cairo? Why should he pretend that the 
withdrawal of British troops from the capital is opposed 
to all the best military advice? Lords Parmoor and 
Grey and Thomson all gave crushing answers to this 
speech. But forty-six Peers voted for Lord Lloyd’s 
policy of funk and reaction, and defeated the Govern- 
ment by a majority of thirty-three. The performance 
will, of course, do no harm either at home or in Egypt; 
but it will not do much good to the reputation of the 
House of Lords. 
*x * * 

The revolt against the Chinese National Government 
has developed dangerously during the last week. 
Following on a meeting at Pukow, opposite Nanking 
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Chiang Kai-shek ordered a number of arrests and pro- 
claimed martial law. Other risings have occurred 
between Shanghai and Nanking, and British and 
American warships are standing by and evacuating 
women and children. Further afield the rebel forces 
appear to be making rapid headway. Chang Fat-kwai 
and his “ Ironsides ’’ have been heavily engaged a few 
miles from Canton, and it is possible that they will be 
masters of the city before these lines appear. There 
is fighting also on the Peking-Hankow and Tientsin- 
Pukow railways. Though all these movements and 
their leaders can hardly be called united, they have a 
common enemy in Chiang Kai-shek and a common 
object in overthrowing him and his friends. The Left 
wing Nationalists are demanding that Wang Ching-wei, 
the former chairman of the Party, shall be put in his 
place, and that the command of the national armies 
shall change hands. Chiang, of course, is not yet 
beaten, and we shall not be so rash as to venture on 
prophecy. But in any case we must face the melancholy 
fact that the hoped-for settlement in China is again 
indefinitely postponed. Tariffs and extra-territoriality 
and judicial reforms and the rest cannot be very fruit- 
fully discussed in the middle of a bear-garden. And we 
are afraid that the victory of one side or the other in 
the present struggle will not mean a lasting peace. 


* * * 


A minor crisis has been created in Germany by the 
publication of Dr. Schacht’s memorandum on _ the 
financial policy of the German Reich. In some quarters 
there has been a tendency to regard Dr. Schacht’s 
criticisms as an attack on the Young Plan and as a 
sinister attempt to win votes for Herr Hugenberg’s 
referendum. This point of view is certainly erroneous. 
Dr. Schacht, in so far as he takes an interest in politics, 
has democratic leanings. He has certainly no sympathy 
with Herr Hugenberg’s reactionary schemes, nor is he 
seeking to avoid the responsibilities he has incurred by 
giving his assent to the Young Plan. The object of his 
memorandum was to protest against the present lax 
administration of the State finances and, above all, 
against the assumption by the Government of new 
liabilities which would endanger the execution of the 
Young Plan. His protest is in reality an attack on 
Herr Hilferding, the present Minister of Finance, who, 
even on the admission of many of his Socialist col- 
leagues, has not proved himself a capable administrator. 
The attack has provoked a Cabinet crisis and a demand 
for Herr Hilferding’s resignation. In view of its un- 
timeliness, however, it is probable that the Socialists 
will regard the Minister’s retention as essential to the 
maintenance of their political prestige. 

* * * 


After a period of alarm and excitement the reform 
of the Austrian Constitution has been accepted by the 
necessary majority in Parliament and now becomes 
law. There has been considerable disturbance of the 
economic tranquillity of the country, but there has 
been no civil war and very little civil commotion. 
That the reforms have been carried out in a constitu- 
tional manner must be set almost entirely to the credit 
of Chancellor Schober. He received little assistance 


ces 


from the political parties, and he is the one man who 
emerges from an unnecessarily protracted controversy 
with an enhanced reputation for statesmanship. The 
reforms themselves are not very far-reaching. They 
represent an inevitable compromise. The Socialists 
have made certain concessions with regard to the 
financial control of Vienna. The powers of the President, 
who will now be elected by the people instead of by 
Parliament, have been slightly increased. (Incidentally, 
Herr Schober himself seems destined to be the next 
President.) Trial by jury, however, remains, and the 
frontal attack by the Heimwehr on the Socialist 
stronghold in Vienna has failed. In Austria itself 
there has been general rejoicing over the peaceful 
settlement of a controversy which has seriously inter- 
fered with the economic life of the country. The real 
test of Herr Schober’s triumph, however, will come 
when he attempts to disarm the illegally armed 
organisations of both the Heimwehr and the Socialists. 
Unless he succeeds in this, his victory will only bring 
a temporary respite. 


* * * 


Miss Bondfield’s revised draft of the much-disputed 
clause in the Unemployment Insurance Bill dealing with 
disqualifications for benefit appears to be reasonably 
satisfactory. It is, of course, in such a matter impossible 
to draft any clause that will be quite unambiguous, and 
will not leave a good deal to the persons or bodies 
charged with the making of actual decisions under it. 
The new clause does, however, seem to come as near as 
possible to the objective test of the actual offer of work. 
Objection is still taken in some quarters to the provision 
which requires proof that a man is actually taking such 
ordinary steps to find work as the Exchange prescribes; 
but, with reasonable administration, this seems fair 
enough. The new clause is, at all events, a great 
improvement not only on the existing Act, but also on 
the draft which caused so much trouble in the House of 
Commons the other day. The Bill as a whole now seems 
likely to pass without much further trouble, unless the 
House of Lords starts tinkering with it. Mr. Snowden’s 
emphatic refusal to find more money, and the with- 
drawal, at his instance, of the Trade Union group of 
critics of the Bill, left Mr. Maxton and his friends isolated ; 
and their attempt to get the waiting period reduced to 
three days was speedily disposed of. There is no doubt 
that the claim for this reduction is in itself reasonable; 
and this the Government does not deny. The question, 
for the moment, is purely one of money. 


* * * 


In these circumstances, further legislation before 
long seems to be inevitable; and Mr. Snowden will 
have to make provision in his Budget for further 
expenditure on this account. The Trade Union Members, 
while they will not follow Mr. Maxton to-day, will 
definitely expect this; and their views, admitted to be 
reasonable, can hardly be ignored. Mr. Maxton and 
his group have now received for their attitude the 
definite endorsement of the I.L.P., which has thus 
taken a further step in the direction of emphasising its 
separateness from the Labour Party as a whole. ‘This 
is certain to cause trouble within the I.L.P.; and it 


would not be surprising if the secession of Mr. Thurtle, 
already announced, were followed by further resignations 
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from that body. Many people who agree that most 
of the actual amendments to the Unemployment 
Insurance Bill moved by Mr. Maxton, Mr. Wheatley, 
and their supporters were good in themselves, are angry 
at the tactics which the Clyde group has pursued. 
There is a strong feeling that, under present conditions, 
the question of what can be done here and now must be 
left to the decision of the Government, and that back- 
bench criticism, pushed to the lengths to which the 
Clyde Members have pushed it, is both disloyal and 
foolish. Possibly Mr. Maxton may carry the I.L.P. 
with him; but he will certainly not carry the main 
body of Labour voters in the country. 


* * * 


The House of Lords has had another discussion on 
Empire Free Trade; and Lord Beaverbrook, reinforced 
by Mr. McCurdy, has issued a manifesto, and is setting 
about the creation of a League designed to further his 
ideas. The discussion in the Lords turned on the 
inclusion of Empire Free Trade in the agenda of the 
next Imperial Conference. Lord Passfield, on behalf 
of the Government, emphasised its hostility to any 
proposal that would involve the placing of a duty on 
imported foodstuffs—a part of the plan which evidently 
made its chief appeal to the agricultural Peers who took 
a leading hand in the discussion. At the same time, 
he stated that any Government represented at the 
Conference was, of course, perfectly free to put the 
question on the agenda. It is most unlikely that any 
Government will do this, and quite certain that, if it 
did, nothing would come of the proposal. Indeed, it 
would be quite a good thing if Lord Beaverbrook’s 
utopian “‘ stunt’? were discussed at the Imperial 
Conference; for the effect would certainly be an 
exposure of its utterly impracticable and _ unreal 
character. According to the manifesto, it involves 
removal of duties, wherever possible, within the Empire, 
and a tariff wall round the Empire to the extent necessary 
to foster _ Imperial economic unity and the removal of 
duties within it. With Australia busy at the moment 
raising a still higher tariff wall, the insuperable diffi- 
culties of the whole plan are sufficiently apparent. 
It is a perfectly good idea as a step towards world 
free-trade, but its present realisation is not within the 


bounds of that so terribly circumscribed sphere, 
“practical politics.” 


* * * 


Mr. Thomas has issued a White Paper describing the 
results upon employment of the various schemes already 
authorised under his two Acts passed this summer, and 
under the Road Scheme. Their total effect is said to 
be the provision of work for nearly 190,000 men for a 
year. Rather more than half of these are accounted for 
by road schemes, and most of the remainder by schemes 
under the Development Act. It cannot, of course, be 
assumed that by any means the whole of the employment 
will be actually provided during the next twelve months ; 
or many of the schemes are not ready to start, and 
some may even yet fall through, or have to be modified. 
The general impression left by a study of the White 
aper confirms the view that schemes of this sort are 
not likely, by themselves, to make a great deal of 
impression on the volume of unemployment; and Mr. 

omas has strengthened this conclusion with yet 
another speech emphasising the difficulties of his task, 
and the impossibility of taking any short cut to a solution 
of the unemployment problem. The Development Act 
's a useful measure, and will actually result in useful 
Work being found for a considerable number of men. 

ut neither it, nor any extension of it that seems likely, 


will go far towards putting the main body of the un- 
employed back to work. So far Mr. Thomas as 
Unemployment Minister has failed. 


* * * 


Mr. Noel Buxton has foreshadowed this week an 
attempt by the Government to deal in the near future 
with the question of the marketing of agricultural 
produce. His reference to the matter was not very 
definite; but he laid stress on three aspects of it— 
better grading and standardisation of the products 
themselves, more scientific marketing organisation in 
general, and the encouragement of co-operative trading 
in agriculture by easier loan conditions. Presumably, 
these are among the questions that will come up for 
discussion at the proposed Round Table Conference on 
agricultural policy. Most of the organisations invited 
to take part in this meeting have now agreed to attend; 
but the National Union of Agricultural Workers has not 
yet settled its attitude. There is some dissatisfaction 
on the ground that the rural workers’ Trade Unions 
have not been given enough representatives; but the 
Conference will not be a body that will settle anything 
by a voting majority, and the question of numbers is 
not therefore of any special importance. There is 
obviously scope for great improvement in the matters 
mentioned by Mr. Buxton; for agriculture stands 
probably in even greater need than the coal industry of 
better marketing organisation, and Mr. Buxton is right 
in holding that the farmers are now more in a mood 
than ever before to consider the adoption of improved 
methods. Results are, doubtless, bound to be slow 
in coming; but that is all the more reason for making a 
prompt beginning. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Few Free State 
politicians talk as bluntly as Mr. Hogan, whose work 
as Minister for Agriculture has done more than anything 
else to maintain support for the Government in the 
rural areas. He has never displayed any violent 
enthusiasm for the tariff policy of his party, though 
he accepted it on the ground that the abnormal industrial 
conditions justified drastic expedients. Unlike most 
of his colleagues and all his opponents, Mr. Hogan 
refuses to blink the fact that the cost of import duties 
is borne by the farmer, and he has now made it clear 
that in his opinion it is time to call a halt. The Minister 
for Agriculture presses this view the more strongly as 
Mr. de Valera, by way of compensating farmers, is 
campaigning in favour of subsidised wheat-growing and 
the exclusion of imported: agricultural products. It 
was not difficult for Mr. Hogan to show that the effect 
of these remedies would be to accentuate the disease. 
Even if the bait of a subsidy led to an increase in 
tillage, and this is very doubtful, small farmers on 
poor lands could not grow the crop, with the result 
that they would be taxed for the benefit of more 
prosperous rivals. A large proportion of Irish agri- 
cultural imports consists of feeding stuffs, so that the 
effect of a tariff would be to increase the cost of the 
farmer’s raw material and make it more difficult for 
him to compete with his cattle and poultry in the 
international market. Few experts of any standing 
venture to challenge Mr. Hogan’s case. Unfortunately, 
the majority of Free State farmers are not experts. 
Too many of them still regard tariffs and subsidies as 
heaven-sent devices by which Governments can put 
money in their people’s pockets without anybody being 
called on to foot the bill. Mr. Hogan will have a hard 
battle to dispel this illusion, but he is one of the rare 
politicians who is not afraid to din unpleasant truths 
into the heads of his countrymen. 


B 
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THE MARKETING SCHEME 


HE Government’s Coal Bill is expected to be in 
the hands of the public before this article appears. 
What exactly has been the outcome of the 
resumed discussions with the colliery owners ’we do 
not yet know; but there is no evidence that the 
Government’s plans have been altered by them in any 
material respect. Working hours will definitely be reduced 
to seven and a half, though it may be still uncertain at 
what precise date the change will come into effect. Some 
machinery, in the form of a National Wages Board, will be 
set up for the regulation of wages, though we are still quite 
in the dark about some particulars of its powers and com- 
position. Finally,there will be a national marketing scheme ; 
and about this the public is far better informed, and a 
considerable section of it more than a little concerned. Nor 
has this concern been lessened by the news that the colliery 
owners have been making strong protests against the element 
of State intervention which the Government’s original 
scheme involved, and claiming that the State, having armed 
them with compulsory powers, should leave them thereafter 
to arrange matters in their own way. 

This the public is certainly not prepared to do. It 
may possibly be right to give the deliberate sanction of the 
State to a scheme which involves both the concerted limita- 
tion of output and the fixing of minimum selling prices for 
industry as a whole, though not so long ago such a thing would 
have been unthinkable in this country. But, even if it 
be right to do this in the circumstances of to-day, it is quite 
out of the question to hand over these powers, absolute and 
uncontrolled, to a private body of employers. For both 
quantity of output and selling prices—the two are of course 
very closely connected—are obviously matters of the most 
direct concern alike to the workers employed in the 
industry and to the coal-consuming public, including the 
industries which use coal as well as the domestic consumer. 
It may be permissible—though this is very much open to 
question—for private bodies of employers to arrive at 
arrangements of their own about such matters as these; but 
it cannot possibly be right for them to be armed by the State 
with the power of compelling reluctant competitors to 
abide by their decisions, unless the State, or some body 
nominated under its authority, is accorded a right of veto 
over these decisions. He who would wield the State’s power 
must submit himself to the State’s regulation. Whatever 
the owners in South Wales or elsewhere may suggest, it is 
quite impossible for the Government to give them and their 
fellow-owners a blank cheque. 

There must, then, be some body, representing the interest 
of the public as consumer of coal, which can either veto, or 
suggest that the Government shall veto, any decision of the 
colliery owners to regulate output or prices to the public 
disadvantage. And we have no doubt that most of the 
owners recognise this, and, in protesting against it, are only 
trying to lessen the powers of the proposed body, and not to 
do away with it altogether. Those of them who are actively 
pressing forward the new marketing scheme—and it must 
never be forgotten that this scheme is mainly of the owners’, 
and not of the Government’s devising—would far rather have 
the suggested powers conditionally than not at all. They 
cannot bring about, in the coal trade as a whole, any effective 
regulation of prices and output purely by voluntary agree- 
ment ; for there are too many firms—and even whole districts 
—which would refuse to come into any general scheme on a 
voluntary basis. They need accordingly the compulsory 


powers which only the State can give them; and they are 
prepared to accept these powers, even if they are not given 
unconditionally. 

For many of the public, however, the real question is 


whether powers of this sort ought ever to be given at all, 
It seems clear enough, on the face of the proposed scheme, that 
their effect will be to raise prices at the pithead, at all events 
for coal destined for consumption at home. It is, indeed, 
widely alleged that the price of coal is at present too low to 
allow either the colliery owner a reasonable profit, or the 
miner a reasonable wage; and it is urged that the additional 
cost entailed by the coming reduction in hours, as well as the 
sums necessary to make up wages and profits to a fair level, 
will have to be got for the present mainly by raising prices, 
If, in addition, a subsidy is paid on coal exports, this too 
will have to be paid for by the home consumers, either by the 
final users of coal or by one or another of the groups of 
intermediaries through whose hands it passes on its devious 
way from pit to public. 

We are disposed to agree that the pithead prices of coal 
are too low to-day. They have been driven down, even apart 
from the pressure of international competition, by competi- 
tive selling which has resulted directly from a redundance of 
producing capacity over demand. Even at present prices, 
many pits could sell remuneratively, and afford to pay a 
decent wage, if they were working up to capacity. But in 
the newer collieries especially, low production involves high 
costs; and the pressure of “ weak selling”? by the worse 
pits has to a great extent prevented the economies of modern 
productive methods from being realised. With these worse 
pits in the market, selling prices are teo low for worse and 
better alike. With the worse pits out of the way, present 
prices, even at the pithead, might soon be high enough to 
serve the needs of those that would remain. 

The danger, of course, is that the creation of an organisation 
armed with compulsory powers to raise prices may serve 
to keep the worse pits in being, and thus to keep the level 
of costs in the coal industry unduly high. Either these pits 
will go on producing, and so prevent the better pits from 
producing up to capacity, and so at lowest cost. Or they 
will sell their quotas to the better pits, at prices calculated 
to transfer most of the economies of full production from 
the owners of these pits into their own pockets, thus keeping 
costs high almost as much as if they were continuing to 
produce. Along the lines of the present marketing scheme, 
as it stands, there appears to be no escape from this dilemma, 
and no hope of an early substantial fall in the costs of produc- 
tion. Accordingly, pithead prices are likely to rise under 
the scheme; and, in the present condition of the distributing 
trade, there is not much doubt that the greater part, if not 
the whole, of the rise will be passed on to the consumer. 

We have, however, never said that some scheme for the 
collective regulation of output and prices in the coal industry 
may not be necessary under the existing conditions. It is 
of great importance, both for national reasons and as the 
indispensable basis of an attempt to establish an international 
system of regulation, to get the British colliery owners 
organised somehow into a body capable of united action ; and 
a marketing scheme of some sort may be for the moment 
the only practicable way of doing this. Nor do we suggest 
that output and price regulation are in all circumstances 
necessarily bad. They are bad only when they are regarded 
as an alternative to measures definitely designed to lower 
working costs on the productive side, and to eliminate the 
wastes of distribution on the other. 

With the latter of these two points we do not now propose 
to deal again, beyond taking note of a remark dropped by 
Mr. Smallwood, the best known spokesman of the coal 
merchants, at a trade meeting which was also addressed by 
the Minister of Mines the other day. Mr. Smallwood has his 
fears both of the results of allowing the colliery owners to 
raise prices against the merchant, and of possible State 
interference with the distributive trade. The marketing 
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scheme, with its transferable quotas, is, he pointed out, 
yirtually a plan for paying compensation to the owners of 
redundant collieries; but no one has yet proposed to pay 
compensation to the redundant coal merchants. Mr. 
Smallwood’s remark does indeed suggest a danger. If the 
inefficient colliery owner is to be compensated, with State 
packing, for his inefficiency, why not the inefficient everything 
else? It will, of course, be answered that the colliery owner 
is to receive compensation not because he is inefficient, but 
because his inefficiency is a barrier to prosperity, and it is 
worth while to pay him to go away, as the householder at this 
season pays blackmail to the carol singers at his door. But 
the principle is sufficiently dangerous to need very careful 
watching; and Mr. Smallwood’s words suggest that the 
precedent now to be made will not be forgotten when at length 
we turn to cleaning up the wastes and inefficiencies of the 
distributive trade. 

What, then, ought we to do? The really vital thing is 
to attack the problem of lowering productive costs, not by 
attacking wages or hours, but by bringing the whole industry, 
on its productive side, more nearly up to the standard of the 
best units within it. What provision will the Government’s 
Bill make for dealing with this part of the problem? If it 
makes none, then we may confidently expect not only an 
irresistible immediate claim by the owners to be allowed 
to raise prices at the pithead, but also an indefinite continu- 
ance of prices at a higher level, even at the expense of larger 
sales and to the detriment of revival in the coalmining 
industries. 

For this reason, we believe it to be vital that the Govern- 
ment scheme should include real and effective powers to 
bring about compulsory amalgamations within the industry ; 
or, if it is now too late to include these in the present Bill, 
that they should be made a part of the further Bill, already 
announced, that is to transfer to the State the ownership of 
the coal itself. We are thinking in this connection, not so 
much of relatively small amalgamations of neighbouring pits, 
though these are better than nothing, as of complete district 
unifications, on the lines proposed by Sir Arthur Duckham 
in his Minority Report from the Sankey Commission of 1919. 
Between district amalgamations, including good and bad 
collieries alike within these districts, a marketing scheme, 
including the power to regulate prices and output would, we 
think, probably work well enough, and indeed be indispens- 
able. The weakness of the scheme now proposed lies not so 
much in its national features as in the internal structure of 
the districts on which it is based. Inter-district regulation 
is a necessary complement to district reorganisation; but 
it cannot work properly until the districts have been re- 
organised, 

The marketing scheme as it stands, doing little more than 
extend over the whole country the methods already in 
operation in the Midland coalfields, is, we think, weakly and 
unimaginatively devised. What better, indeed, could be 
expected from the colliery owners? The Government, in 
relation to it, has the duty, not merely of inserting safeguards 
for the consumer, but of supplying the missing features of 
foresight and imagination—in other words, of writing into it 
Provisions which will transform it into an effective instrument 
for the reduction of costs. This involves the taking, now or 
soon, of compulsory powers to bring about amalgamation on 
4 broad basis. If this is to be done, the marketing scheme 
can be fitted in as part of a satisfactory plan of mining 
Teorganisation. Without this, we are by no means sure that 
it is worth anything at all. It has the merit of creating a 
hational organisation of owners; but it combines with this 
the very serious demerit of tending to perpetuate high costs 
and obsolete firms, and of seeming to be, without being in 
fact, a real contribution to the rationalisation of the industry. 


FRANCE AND ITALY 


Paris, December 9th. 
ARITY, a blessed enough word when used by Great 
P Britain and the United States, is a word of ill-omen 
when pronounced by France and Italy. Sensible 
men deprecate its use by anyone, for it obviously substitutes 
a political standard, divorced from realities, for the plain 
standard of naval facts. It means that Great Britain and 
the United States, for example, instead of determining in 
a simple natural way, irrespective of each other—since they 
have agreed never to fight each other—their genuine needs, 
are, for the mere sake of prestige, fixing a perfectly arbitrary 
figure of tonnage. It is quite incredible that the two 
countries require precisely the same quota of ships, if indeed 
warfare between them is unthinkable. Their relations to 
the outer world are entirely different. The conditions in 
which they may be called upon to defend their dissimilar 
interests bear little resemblance. The demand for parity 
is then, I repeat, political, and it implies that one or the 
other, taking the other’s needs rather than its own as the 
criterion (exactly as though they were thinking of fighting 
each other), must build fewer ships than it should have, 
or more ships than it ought to possess. The logic of this 
statement is irrefutable, and reveals the essential foolishness 
of the whole of this naval business. 

Yet the world being what it is—an utterly illogical and 
foolish place—political intelligence is obliged to move on 
somewhat low levels. Once it is granted that America will 
not be content with a secondary naval position, and that 
England owes it to its dignity to keep up with America, 
then a practical arrangement, which will not stand the test 
of logic, becomes expedient; for the alternative to a com- 
promise is open rivalry—which would be still more ridiculous 
and a great deal more dangerous. Besides, when we talk 
of needs, we are not talking of a specific thing capable of 
scientific determination. No country knows its military 
and naval needs; because nobody can foretell the future. 
It would be illuminating, even as regards the past, to learn 
what percentage of the potential naval strength of nations 
was actually employed in, say, the nineteenth century. 
However, the margin separating disparity from so-called 
parity as between Great Britain and the United States was 
only, I am informed, ten per cent. (whatever that may mean), 
and therefore a general agreement to strive for parity was 
perhaps the best method of solving the Anglo-American 
problem. 

But what is one man’s meat is, asserts the adage, another 
man’s poison. Parity as between France and Italy is 
devoid of sense. Italian naval needs can scarcely be repre- 
sented as going outside the Mediterranean. France un- 
questionubly is not only a Mediterranean power but looks 
out on the Atlantic. France has the second largest Colonial 
Empire. If our current way of thinking has any validity, 
France with its territorial area, its seaboard, its external 
trade and sea traffic, stands on a footing very different from 
that of Italy. Of course if you start with the assumption 
that France and Italy will one day fight each other, these 
questions of area, colonies, sea routes, have not the slightest 
importance. They are extraneous considerations futilely 
employed to divert attention from the real situation. The 
pretence always is that ships are needed to cope with possible 
hostility from an unnamed and unknown quarter. Oh, no, 
France never thinks of Italy, nor Italy of France, in this 
connection. If France points to its far-flung possessions, 
it is because wickedness still stalks the world incognito. 
Italy, though somewhat franker, is still vague. We, who 
are dispassionate onlookers, are bound to render this 
verdict : If France and Italy are never going to fight each 
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other, if we may rule out this possibility, then certainly 
France’s geographical position entitles it to far more ships 
than Italy; but if, on the contrary, there is any real risk 
of war between France and Italy, then certainly Italy is 
entitled to as many ships as France. Why should Italy be 
condemned to a state of inferiority? Why, in the name of 
disarmament, in the name of peace, should the cards be 
stacked against one country or the other? 

That is the commonsense of the matter, and it sounds, 
I confess, very shocking. But why should we not face the 
facts? Why do not commentators, naval or political, go 
to the heart of the matter, which is that the prospect of 
peace or war must determine parity or disparity? Why 
are we so mealy-mouthed about these great issues which 
concern the whole of humanity? Why all these irrelevancies 
when the one relevancy is the relation of France and Italy 
to each other? I have said before that I do not believe 
in the likelihood of Franco-Italian strife; and I am not 
now suggesting it. What I am examining is the demand 
for parity; and, judged from the usual angle, there cannot 
properly be naval parity between France and Italy, though 
judged from the angle of rivalry it is difficult to refuse it. 
In short, if parity means peace between England and 
America, it seems, by a curious turn, to indicate antagonism 
between France and Italy. 

Diplomatically, I cannot see how France could have 
replied to the Italian claim otherwise than did M. Briand. 
I understand that the French Foreign Minister conveyed 
to the Italian Ambassador, Count Manzoni, the French 
view that discussions cannot begin on the postulate of 
parity. They must begin on the postulate of needs. Each 
side must state its maximum needs, presumably with some 
attempt at their justification. If Italy thinks it has needs 
as great as those of France, then it should be prepared to 
give its reasons. It could hardly do so without raising 
the question of Albania and of Jugoslavia; and, indeed, 
such accords as exist between France and Jugoslavia would 
have to come into the reckoning. Italy is doubtless moved 
by considerations of prestige, but it is also thinking of the 
diplomatic tangle of the Adriatic. It might well be found 
that the quickest way to a naval accord would be a pre- 
liminary diplomatic showdown. Both Signor Mussolini and 
M. Briand have been playing a Mediterranean and Balkanic 
game that should cease as soon as possible. Hitherto little 
progress has been made towards the settlement of the 
outstanding questions, because they have been poisoned by 
alliances and counter-alliances, feints and parries, and a 
variety of suspicions. If the two countries could bring 
their general policies into consonance, the naval problem 
would be much easier to solve. But until the consequences 
of past policy are tackled fearlessly, it seems too much to 
expect a naval agreement. 

At present, the French Government holds that it alone 
Shall be the judge of its naval requirements; its require- 
ments cannot be dictated by Italy or by the Greater Powers. 
Parity, says France, if the figures happen to work out that 
way; but not parity for parity’s sake. France will fix its 
figures independently, and will not base them upon Italy’s 
supposed requirements. If Italy bases its figures on France’s 
requirements, that is its affair; but this would mean that 
Italy would have to adopt a much larger programme of 
construction than it cares to contemplate. Italy would 
like to economise, and instead of building would like to 
secure safety by the tonnage restriction of France. It is to 
be feared that, in spite of contradictory statements, the 
result of a deadlock would be a further resort to the poor 
country’s method of concentrating on submarines—and 
such an Italian resolve would be extremely distasteful both 
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to the British and the Americans, who would like to abolish 
the submarine altogether. 

It is stated that Senator de Kerguezec, President of the 
French Naval Commission, has drawn up a report showing 
that the naval requirements of France are, on a geographical 
basis, three times as great as those of Italy. They even 
exceed those of Japan. They come fairly close to those 
of the United States. If Italian needs are taken as furnishing 
a unit, the British Empire should have 10; the United 
States, 4°2; France, 3; Japan, 1°6. Senator Henry 
Bérenger argues that ‘“‘ France ought to obtain in London 
a naval position between those of the United States and 
Japan, and incontestably superior to that of Italy, which 
has neither our extensive coastlines nor our colonial empire.” 
Such conclusions are doubtless vitiated by their neglect of 
acquired positions and political considerations, but they 
indicate the difficulty of a five-Power agreement in cruisers, 
destroyers and submarines, calculated on the ratios of 
5—5—3—1°75—1°75, which were adopted by Great Britain, 
the United States, Japan, France, and Italy, at the 
Washington Naval Conference of 1921, for the categories of 
capital ships and aircraft carriers. The more or less 
ingenious proposals which have been put forward with a 
view to reconciling France and Italy do not seem to meet 
the case. One of them is that nominal parity as between 
France and Italy shall be admitted, but that Italy will 
tacitly undertake not to build up to the parity figures. If 
prestige is what Italy is after, the proviso would surely 
destroy all the prestige gained by the principal concession. 
If Italy is really concerned for its security, then the proviso 
is impossible. Chiefly, however, a sort of Mediterranean 
Locarno, guaranteed by Great Britain, has been proposed. 
Since France says that parity with Italy is tantamount to 
French inferiority, because while Italy can concentrate in 
the Mediterranean France has extra-Mediterranean interests, 
and Italy says that a mere Mediterranean parity would 
mean Italian inferiority, because France would have an 
extra-Mediterranean fleet, it is urged that Great Britain 
should in some way pledge itself that France’s extra- 
Mediterranean fleet shall not be allowed, in the event of 
a conflict, to reinforce its Mediterranean fleet. The objections 
seem to be obvious enough—so obvious that they are not 
worth discussing. . 

In short, the whole conception of parity has unpleasant 
implications. Paradoxically, if it removes the prospect of 
antagonism to a large extent as between the United States 
and Great Britain, it seems to assume antagonism as between 
France and Italy. The approach should therefore be, as 
the French argue, not through parity, but through an 
adjustment of respective needs; but as in a calculation of 
needs there must at present be a hypothetical reference to 
each other’s policies, the preliminary step, without which 
all the rest is useless, should be a reconciliation of French 
and Italian policies. SisLEY HuppDLEsTON. 


THE NEW ROAD TRAFFIC BILL 


F a new criminal law was received with approval at 
I Dartmoor, it would certainly be a bad Bill; and 
certain scaremongers are suspicious because the Road 
Traffic Bill has been received with generous approval by 
private motorists, by motoring organisations, and by the 
motoring press. ‘To-day we are a nation of motorists; if 
charabanes and motor-buses are included in the survey, 
everybody motors except really aged and invalid persons. 
Judy O’Grady, who enjoys a few charabanc trips in her 
summer holiday, is less continuously concerned in the 
amenities of the road than the colonel’s lady, who drives her 
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own Baby Austin; but Judy is often quite as interested, 
and her opinions may be equally intelligent. Since the 
Bill is receiving broad approval on all sides, it is probably 
a sound Bill. 

It is not, of course, logical. So far as private cars are 
concerned, the speed limit is to go. Like the Volstead law 
in America, it has been ignored for many a long year, and 
its sole surviving function was to give local councils 
opportunities for a legalised form of blackmail. Illogically 
enough, a speed limit of 30 miles an hour is to be retained 
for motor coaches. This latter clause will be tolerably 
useless. Many existing coaches are capable of over 50 miles 
an hour, and habitually defy the existing speed limit with 
the tacit approval of the police. In certain areas, especially 
in the north, petty wars between ’bus companies have been 
by no means unknown, and have led to racing. Individual 
constables need never be afraid of penalising individual 
motorists, when cause exists; but a constable may well 
hesitate to make himself obnoxious to a powerful local 
transport syndicate, or to imperil the licence and the 
employment of a man of his own class. The clause 
presumably means that owing to the narrowness of many 
roads, and the size and weight of these giant vehicles, it is 
necessary to limit them to a maximum speed far lower 
than that permitted on occasions to smaller vehicles. If 
this is the principle at stake, then there is one way, and 
only one way, of enforcing it, which is to employ a 
mechanical limit; to refuse a licence to any motor-coach 
which can exceed 30 m.p.h. on the level; and even then 
prosecutions will be needed to prevent such coaches from 
travelling faster down hills. 

It is apparently assumed that smaller (private) cars may 
safely travel much faster than 30 miles an hour, subject 
to certain restrictions, as of course all private cars already 
do. The abolition of the speed limit for such cars is 
compensated by the creation of new teclhinical offences, of 
which the more serious kinds carry heavy but justifiable 
penalties. These offences fall into two classes. ‘‘ Careless ” 
driving is defined as disregard of road signs and indications, 
and thus becomes a purely technical phrase; it will no 
longer apply to flirting with a fair passenger, or to drowsiness 
on a long drive. The penalties in this class are small, and 
do not include any suspension of the licence to drive. For 
“ dangerous ” driving, a first offence may lead to six months’ 
imprisonment or a £50 fine, while a second offence may 
produce imprisonment, a fine of £100, and suspension of 
licence. It is obvious that the dangerous-driving clause 
places enormous powers in the hands of the police, and 
the mere existence of such powers should prove a very 
wholesome deterrent. The old difficulties connected with 
evidence survive, and are in essence insoluble. It would, 
for instance, be “‘ dangerous ” driving to cross a blind road 
junction at 40 miles an hour. For a good driver, equipped 
with fine brakes, it might or might not be an offence to 
cross the same junction at 20 miles an hour; the gist of 
the evidence would in this case be a matter of estimating 
speed, which is always a difficult matter for outsiders, and 
depends greatly on the size and noise of the car, and on 
whether it was decelerating or accelerating. Or, again, 
certain habits of threading mixed traffic along an “S” 
path might be indicted as ‘‘ dangerous” driving. Whether 
4 particular example was actually dangerous or not would 
depend on the clearances between the vehicles, the speed 
of the insinuating car, and the skill of its driver. A fussy 
and foolish local magnate might secure a conviction where 
no danger in fact existed. Of this clause it may fairly be 
said that some form of repression is urgently needed, and 
tan only be obtained by somewhat vague threats, coupled 


with really formidable penalties; but the effect will only 
be wholesome if the clause is well administered; and this, 
in turn, implies the education of constables and the 
appointment of level-headed magistrates. 

No physical tests are imposed as a condition of issuing 
a licence to drive, but applicants must make a declaration 
of their bodily fitness. This proviso sounds extremely 
weak, but is not wholly without value. The writer knows 
a medical man suffering from angina who is driving a 
20 h.p. car daily, and may at any instant die at the wheel 
and put his car on to a crowded pavement; there is no law 
in existence which can prevent such folly at the moment. 
People liable to fits, or suffering from advanced deafness 
or myopia, are also driving in some numbers; and this 
clause is intended to banish them from the wheel. 
Presumably any person who makes a lying declaration, 
and is subsequently detected, will be punished in a manner 
which will prove deterrent to others. Ample provision is 
made for handling doubtful cases of physical fitness, and 
the war cripple has not been overlooked in these provisions. 

It is certain that the compulsory insurance clauses will 
prove extremely thorny, both within the House and outside. 
Subject to severe penalties, the owner or driver of every 
motor vehicle must satisfy himself that his vehicle is covered 
against third-party claims in respect of bodily injury. 
Whether the cover take the form of an insurance policy 
or a “bond” is immaterial to the public—a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet. Several acute difficulties 
are involved. First and foremost, motor insurance is already 
very costly indeed; and its cost in the mass will be very 
considerably increased if the insurance companies are 
compelled to accept the risks which they at present refuse. 
Every company refuses a large number of proposals annually, 
ranging from the proposals of motorists whose accident 
record is bad, to very young drivers and drivers suffering 
from various incapacities, such as age or inexperience. It is 
at the moment almost impossible to insure youthful drivers 
of both sexes, either for cars or motor-cycles. 

The additional cost of such insurances may either be 
spread over the safer policies by a substantial and universal 
increase of premiums; or the heavy risk may be charged 
to the person who creates it. In the former case a fresh 
burden will be laid upon a form of transport which is 
already taxed to the very hilt; in the latter case the heavy 
risks may be driven off the road—which nobody will really 
regret; or some ingenious wangle may be invented. It has 
already been suggested that the only real safeguard for the 
public consists of attaching the insurance to the vehicle 
instead of to the owner, as at present; and this is sound 
argument. But if car XX9999 is insured “‘ anybody up,” 
the stripling, the drunkard and the aged novice may in turn 
take its wheel; and the companies will have to raise their 
premiums enormously. In many cases there is no valid 
objection to making a man carry the cost of any risk which 
he creates. But the body of motorists includes many 
thousand persons who are not at present insured because 
of their poverty, such uninsured drivers ranging from 
artisan motor-cyclists to struggling owners of a single 
taxicab. They ought to be insured, and it is the duty of 
any Government to see that they are insured, and of a 
Labour Government in particular to facilitate their insurance 
at the lowest practicable premium. But the inevitable 
effect of compulsory insurance is to raise premiums which 
are already high towards prohibitive figures. At present, 
opinion in the House tends to consider that no real solution 
of this formidable problem is in sight. 

For the rest, the Bill contains a number of ingenious and 
interesting provisions to which no possible exception can 
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be taken. It is on the whole a wise and statesmanlike 
attempt to grapple with a host of extremely thorny problems. 
R. E. Davipson. 


ON GOING AWAY EARLY 
he man who arrives late has always been the object 


of general dislike and denunciation. In the theatre, 

and in the stand at a football match, he is a perfect 
nuisance to those who have arrived earlier. Even the 
people who have come late loathe the people who come 
later. How can one yield the imagination to the spell of 
a dramatist if a panting fat man with an overcoat on 
his arm is thrusting his elbow into one’s eye and bruising 
his way past one’s knees? If anybody trampled and 
mauled one by daylight as some of these late-comers trample 
one in the darkness of the theatre, blows and bad language 
would be exchanged. In the theatre the punctual man is 
definitely penalised, and is treated like a worm for his virtue. 
Partly, of course, this is the fault of the proprietors of 
theatres. In an earlier generation, there were theatres 
—especially the St. James’s Theatre in the time of George 
Alexander—in which there was sufficient space between one 
row of stalls and another to permit everybody to reach his 
seat without a physical contest with everyone whom he 
passed. Business-men, unfortunately, realised that English 
men and women were willing to pay as much to sit in 
discomfort as to sit in luxury, and that, if the rows of 
stalls were placed nearer each other, many more spectators 
could be packed into the same space, with the result that 
there is scarcely a theatre in London to-day in which one 
is really comfortable in a stall. Even in the old luxurious 
days, I admit, the late-comer was a nuisance as an inter- 
rupter and an obscurer of the stage. But he was only an 
unpleasant fellow, not an obnoxious beast as he is to-day. 

On the other hand, I do not like to condemn the late- 
comer too severely. I, too, have been late. Not often—for 
I like to be in the theatre for the rise of the curtain—but 
often enough to know how miserable it feels to appear 
a great, hulking, inconsiderate brute, as one treads 
apologetically on the feet of indignant ladies, and imagines 
the unuttered curses of the infuriated gentlemen whom one 
squeezes past. Do not think that the late-comer does not 
suffer. Every bump he gives you is a bruise on his own 
soul. As he trips over your feet he could groan aloud. 
If he could do so without interrupting the play, he would 
apologise aloud, explaining to the audience and the actors 
how his taxi had had a slight collision with a bus and how 
the drivers had got out and looked at the uninjured 
mudguards of their vehicles for twenty minutes, and had 
spent another twenty minutes taking each other’s names 
and addresses. I never enter a theatre late without longing 
to call out, as I make my way to my seat, “ It’s not my 
fault. It’s not my fault.” And it never is. Similarly, on 
returning to my seat after one of the intervals, it would 
only be fair to permit me to explain that the bell in the 
bar did not ring in time to let the audience seat itself before 
the rise of the curtain. People who are early ought always 
to remember that it is invariably somebody else’s fault if 
anybody is late. 

The condition of the traffic alone makes it impossible for 
everybody to be sure of arriving in time anywhere in London. 
Last year I started in plenty of time for the Oxford-and- 
Cambridge match at Twickenham, but that did not enable 
me to arrive in time. As I was miserably making my way 
to my seat, Aarvold dashed through for a try, and, reflecting 
on the matter afterwards, I wondered that the people whose 
view I obscured at so critical a moment had allowed me to 
pass them alive. One of them, a Cambridge enthusiast, 


did hurl me past him as he shouted himself hoarse, putting 
as much vigour into it as if he had been a player on the field. 
And there was no chance of explaining to him that I, and 
not he, was the chief sufferer. If we were more imaginative, 
we should extend our deepest sympathy to all late-comers, 
We should say to ourselves, ‘‘ Poor chaps! How unhappy 
they must feel, not only for having missed part of the game, 
but through knowing that everybody detests them worse 
than blackmailers !” Someone ought to form a Society for 
the Defence of Late-comers, putting their case moderately 
before the public and exhibiting them in their true light, 
not as swine in human form, but as pathetic victims of 
circumstances. 

Something like this will undoubtedly have to be done, if 
various suggestions which have been made for punishing 
late-comers to the theatres are put into practice. When the 
Moscow Art Theatre Company were in London last year, 
people were discussing quite seriously the general adoption of 
the Russian method of refusing to admit anyone into a theatre 
after the rise of the curtain until the first interval. This 
surely is to take the stage too solemnly. There may be one 
play in a thousand that could be sensibly injured by the 
bustle of late arrivals and the creaking of seats. But the 
ordinary play suffers little damage, and it is astonishing 
how little one loses by being unable to see or hear for the 
first ten minutes or so. In England, probably even more 
irritation would be caused by shutting late-comers out than 
by letting them in. If there must be a reform, the most 
intelligent suggestion that I have seen is that theatre tickets 
should bear, not the number of a seat, but the number of a 
row, so that those who arrived early would take the seats 
in the centre and late-comers could slip inoffensively into the 
seats at the sides. And if the pit still complained that the 
late-comers in the stalls are an intolerable nuisance, the pit 
might, as Miss Sibyl Thorndike once proposed, be put close 
up to the stage and the stalls at the back. 

If there is something to be said in defence of the late- 
comer, however, I cannot think of anything that can be said 
in favour of those who go away early from theatres, concerts 
and football matches. These, it seems to me, are the real 
criminals. They cannot pretend that they are the victims 
of traffic-jams or that they couldn’t get a taxi for twenty 
minutes or that the chauffeur lost the way. The late- 
comer may be the most innocent and unselfish creature 
alive. The early-goer is in almost all cases deliberately 
selfish. He has but one purpose—to “ get away before 
the crush”—and he does not care at whose expense he 
does it. I should not mind people going away early from 
a vile entertainment as a protest, but the confirmed early- 
goer will ruin the end of the finest entertainment as readily 
as he will interrupt the dullest. He is an impatient egotist 
whose chief pleasure in life is apparently getting away 
before other people. Why he ever goes anywhere at all I 
cannot understand. He obviously enjoys things very 
little; otherwise he could not bear to leave till the last 
moment. Who, for example, that takes the least pleasure 
in watching a football match could have torn himself away 
from Twickenham on Tuesday till the last whistle had 
sounded and the last cheer died away? Even within ten 
minutes of time, no man could have been absolutely certain 
which side would win. Yet at that tense moment and till 
the end of the game, men and women were drifting past 
me, making it again and again impossible to get a clear 
view of the play. There were probably spectators who 
had a man or woman passing slowly in front of them at the 
very moment at which Robson dropped his lovely goal. I 
should like to see it made a punishable offence for anyone, 
not seized by sudden illness, to go away from a football 
match early. Why the moralists have all concentrated on 
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denouncing lateness, and have almost invariably praised 


earliness as a virtue, is one of the puzzles of ethics. Late- 
ness is, in comparison with earliness, a venial sin. A man 
may love an art or a game and yet arrive late. No man 


who loves an art or a game, however, will go away early. 

Sir Hamilton Harty, I see, has been protesting against 
the vice of early-going at Manchester. As the early-goers 
began to leave the hall the other evening, during a perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah, Sir Hamilton stopped the 
orchestra, and refused to go on playing till silence was 
restored. It is possible that the trams and trains in 
Manchester cease running at so early an hour that residents 
in distant suburbs are unable to wait till the end of a concert, 
but I doubt if the ordinary early-goer has this justification. 
Early-goers go early, whatever the hour of the day or night. 
They go early from a football match that ends before tea- 
time as assiduously as from a concert that ends at ten. 

Theirs is discourtesy in its most unpleasant form. They 
are discourteous to every spectator whom they incommode, 
and disc ourteous to every artist who has to sing or play 
at their shuffling feet and retreating backs. It is surely 
impossible to pay a greater insult to a singer than to walk 
indifferently away as he sings. Call no man your friend 
who is an early-goer: he has a black spot in him. Or, if 
you must retain him among your friends, reason with him, 
and point out to him that the man who cannot enjoy things 
to the end has never enjoyed them at all. Most people 
who go away early, I fancy, are people who like being 
present on great occasions but like little else in them. It 
gives them pleasure to have been at the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge match, but not for them the raging passions— 
triumph, delight, and anguish—of the true spectator. It 
seems to me grossly unfair that people like these should 
occupy seats while those who would really enjoy being there 
are unable to get them. Hence, I would like to see it made 
a tule that, on any great occasion, no one who was unwilling 
to stay to the end should be able to obtain a ticket. Any 
man who tried to leave early should be arrested on a charge 
of disturbing the peace. An oratorio—well, I can under- 
stand a man’s wanting to leave early, if it were not so rude 
to other people. But to want to leave a Rugby football 
match early is a symptom of imbecility scarcely less than 
of depravity. Romeo did not find more difficulty in tearing 
himself away from Juliet than any man in sound mental 
and moral health would have found in tearing himself 
away prematurely from Twickenham on Tuesday. After 
all, life is real, life is earnest, and getting away early is not 
its goal. We ought to have a new word which would com- 
mend the virtue of staying till the end as ‘ punctuality ” 
commends the virtue of being there at the beginning. It is 
a virtue that, if universally practised, would add considerably 


to the enjoyment of those who know how to enjoy 


themselves. » a 


THE VARSITY RUGGER MATCH 


HE two Universities have never fought a battle 
that was more exciting to watch, or less interesting 
to describe. It is an old adage amongst Rugger 

men that kick and rush is anybody’s game. The ball moved 
rapidly from one end of the field to the other, but it was 
generally either rolling along the ground or high in air. 
Hardly ever did it pass with machine-like precision from 
hand to hand along a three-quarter line, creating the hope 
that a player of genius would feint or swerve or dash 
suddenly through the opposing echelon, and suddenly 
transform himself into an isolated blotch of blue with no 
opponent between him and that coveted stripe of whitewash 
on the green turf. Opinion will rage fiercely for some weeks 


to come whether the standard of play was good or bad. 
It is very certain that no wing three-quarter ever made an 
electrifying sprint for the line; that with one exception 
no fly half or centre three ever found a hole in the phalanx 
opposed to him, and broke clean through. No cross kick 
ever dropped in a bunch of waiting forwards who barged 
irresistibly towards goal. But it is less clear why none of 
these things ever happened; and there are men who say 
that since some anonymous cobbler stitched up the first 
egg-shaped ball, no Rugger match has ever witnessed such 
perfectly devilish tackling. If this is true, some of these 
youthful outsides will prove their class in international 
matches before next Easter. At the moment one can only 
say that, except for two brilliant flashes of opportunism 
by M. Robson of Balliol, the defence was always far too 
good for the attack on both sides. The defence was 
demonstrably magnificent; if the attack was also good, the 
defence must have been literally miraculous. Oxford, 
though they won, produced no first-class offensives what- 
soever except for the two split-seconds in which they scored. 
They evolved many scrambling, fumbling rushes, which 
were threatening in a clumsy kind of way. But they 
certainly scored every point which they deserved to score; 
I am not sure that they would score at all if the match were 
played a second time. Cambridge, on the other hand, were 
perpetually opening out the game in very promising fashion. 
But as soon as Cambridge got the ball out, the Oxford outsides 
pounced in the most resolute fashion and at extraordinary 
speed. The ball would begin to move along the Cambridge 
three-quarter line, and according to the speed of its start 
would reach the second, third or even the fourth man 
along the line. But one or other of the Oxford outsides 
would take five or six lightning steps, and a writhing light- 
blue figure with the ball would be clipped in the grip of a 
smother tackle that reminded one equally of a vice and of 
an octopus. Down on the ground went the ball, according 
to the rules; the other Oxford men would be on it in a 
flash; and it would be rushed off in a loose dribble or a bout 
of untidy passing till it reached safer quarters. Incredible 
as it may sound, Oxford never missed a single chance of 
a tackle all the afternoon; and when they got the man, 
they got the ball also. Once or twice it was left to King 
or Robson or Adamson to grapple a Cambridge flier who 
was nearly through; but as a rule the movement was 
stopped long before our breath stopped, and long before 
a score looked possible. Oxford were trained to the minute, 
and never tired. They were inspired by a resolute ferocity, 
for lack of which they had lost four matches running; and 
the ribs of the Cambridge three-quarters will be sore for 
weeks to come. Except for the forwards, they were sadly 
wanting in offensive power; but their forwards, usually 
headed in the loose by Cridlan, Howard and Henley, were 
a pack of devils unleashed from hell. They have never 
played such a game before, and never will again; trained 
to the hour, they produced their supreme effort when it 
was needed, and though they did not score, they won the 
match. It remains to account for the ineffectiveness of the 
outsides, both light- and dark-blue, who included several 
internationals. It is simply done. No tackling, however 
berserk, can stop class outsides for ninety minutes on a 
dryish ground and a calmish day. If two men are walking 
down Bond Street in opposite directions, they can dodge 
each other on the pavement; but they are always within 
grasping distance of each other, because both are moving 
slowly. In modern football, speed is determinative on the 
attack. The various manceuvres by which a three-quarter 
breaks through—swerve, dummy, scissors, cut, change of 
foot, and the rest—are effective only when A is racing hard 
in one direction, and B is racing hard at him in the other 
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direction. No three-quarter can approach his enemy at 
speed unless the ball is handed to him properly. To effect 
this, the scrum half must sweep the ball out hard and low 
in one motion, without taking a preliminary step—that 
step, or a double motion, will allow some enemy to close 
up. The fly half must be running hard when he receives 
the ball from the scrum half; and if he prefers a plain pass 
to using any of the tricks in his bag, he must sling the ball 
on hard and low in front of his three-quarter, so that the 
latter may take it in his stride at speed. Once, and once 
only through the long afternoon, did this happen. Twenty 
minutes from the kick-off, Russell, the Oxford scrum half, 
flung out a perfect pass on the Cambridge 25-yard line; 
Roberts caught it at speed, and slung it to Robson, who 
was galloping at twenty miles an hour or thereabouts. 
Robson swerved ever so little, but just enough to miss the 
clutching arms of a Cambridge centre; the other Cambridge 
centre dug his heels in, and dived back—too late; Askew, 
the Cambridge back, who was galloping hard across to cut 
off the Oxford wing, made a brilliant effort to retrieve his 
centre’s lapse. But Robson tumbled across the line, and 
grounded the ball just as he was immolated beneath a 
light-blue heap. No similar perfection was ever afterwards 
attained by either side; and if Oxford had tackled dourly 
from the start under their inferiority complex, they tackled 
like glad young lions after they had taken the lead. Both 
scrum halves were slow and uncertain; Russell can be 
forgiven, for the enormous Carris knocked him right out 
early on, and after a long stoppage he staggered as if he 
had been slightly concussed, and nevertheless played a 
manful part right up to the end. Second-rate passing from 
the scrummages handicapped the fly halves, who often had 
to grab for passes as they stood stock still, and then get rid 
of the ball with a man on top of them. So in turn the 
centres seldom received a smooth, well-timed transfer; 
and consequently the three-quarters had little chance to 
shine. With two first-class scrum halves, the match might 
have been a terrific spectacle. 

Cambridge were definitely superior behind the scrum : 
but they were never good enough to elude the furious Oxford 
tackling. They tried every conceivable dodge, and none of 
them worked.s Tallent and his centres tried to cut out passing 
openings from the rather poor feeding which they received, 
and found it was impossible. So they experimented with 
the short punt and the follow-up; or they tried the long 
rolling punt as far from Adamson as they could manage, 
and chased after the ball. They frightened the dark-blue 
spectators over and over again, but they never really looked 
like getting through. In despair they started using the 
touch line; long raking kicks carried the ball far down the 
field into touch within easy reach of Oxford’s line. They 
hoped that a perfect heel and a perfect pass from the next 
scrum might rattle Oxford, and produce a visible gap in the 
defence somewhere; and a minute later they were writhing 
on the turf with some dark-blue octopus twisted round them, 
and three or four dark-blue forwards kicking the ball from 
under them. “Oh, for five minutes of Aarvold!” sighed 
a Cambridge flapper; but even Aarvold at his best might 
not have utilised such passes to elude such a grim defence. 
And always when the ball came loose, the peerless Oxford 
forwards kicked and wriggled it away and back down the 
field : or Adamson got a hand and foot to it, and punted it 
away into safety. The bulk of the game was just a prolonged 
kicking, rushing scramble, with the Oxford defence and the 
Oxford forwards definitely on top throughout. But the 
atmosphere was always full of anxiety for Oxford and of 
hope for Cambridge. For in this sort of football an oval 
ball is a capricious imp. It may at any moment bounce all 
cock-eyed, and open the path to glory for some fortunate 


opportunist who finds himself near it. Moreover, nobody 
believed that Cambridge would fail to execute at least two 
perfect rounds of passing during the afternoon. Smeddle 
on their right wing is a fleet international; the burly Carris 
on the left is reputed the hardest man in England to stop 
within ten yards of the line. Guy Morgan at left centre 
occasionally dons that weird mantle of invisibility which 
hall-marks the three-quarter of genius; and Tallent at 
fly half has bored holes in every club defence in the country, 
We felt they must score at least twice before the final whistle, 
But time ebbed, and the crowd began to realise that Cam- 
bridge literally could not get through. Oxford were far 
less threatening. The vaunted elusiveness of Rousseau, 
the South African will-o’-the-wisp, was never in evidence, 
Perhaps the Oxford forwards would snatch a try as the 
Cambridge scrummage tired ; and for once in a way the light- 
blue forwards tired the sooner. But if ever the Oxford 
foragers broke away, one of them kicked too hard or kicked 
too softly; and it began to look as if Robson’s solitary dive 
at the line was all that was to count. Gloom gathered; and 
all the jerseys turned grey as night drew on. The battle 
became less spirited. The Oxford outsides decided to sit 
on their lead; when the ball came out to them, they kicked 
it into touch. Gradually, after the usual oscillations, the 
ball was worked down to the Cambridge 25-yard line on the 
far side of the field. The Cambridge hooking was the more 
successful all afternoon, and the Oxford three-quarters 
poised themselves on their toes to smash the Cambridge 
passing machine for the last time. But Oxford hooked it, 
Russell—bruised and shaky—flung out a perfect pass. It 
came to Robson, standing well back. The distance to goal 
was far, the angle awkward, the light bad, and his body 
must have been one large ache by this time. But he took 
one quick glance—balanced himself—ball drops to meet 
ground and toe simultaneously—a long, low parabola clean 
between the Cambridge posts; and the crowd goes mad. 

We all felt rather sorry for Cambridge as they galloped 
gallantly back to centre with a minute or so to go, and all 
chance of victory gone. They might easily have won; they 
would very possibly win if the match were replayed next 
Tuesday ; they might have won with Bowcott and Heywood, 
their wounded heroes, in the side; but they actually lost. 
And on the whole they just deserved to lose. 

GEOFFREY WEALD. 


Correspondence 
THE LIBERAL EDUCATION 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In an article in this week’s New STATESMAN on the 
Liberal Education—with most of which I find myself in complete 
agreement—Mr. Robert Byron dismisses science and mathematics 
as standing outside the liberal education. As one engaged in 
the teaching of these two subjects in a secondary school, I strongly 
dissent from this view. 

What the classics are to the English language, and hence to 
literature in general, what history is to politics, mathematics 
and science are to rational thought and to the whole field of 
Nature. Common sense may enable a man to deal with a 
question, say, of economics after a fashion; untrained experience 
and observation may give him some insight into the causes of 
natural phenomena, or the workings of appliances with which 
our modern life is surrounded, just as he may learn to speak 
and write fairly well without ever studying Latin and Greek. 
But, if his reasoning faculties are to be developed to the full, 
and if he is to have any real grasp of the threads of cause and 
effect permeating the whole realm of Nature and human affairs, 
a study of mathematics and science is essential. Can anyone 


seriously contend that these things are not necessary ingredients 
in a philosophic outlook on life, which Mr. Byron proclaims it 
to be the object of a liberal education to provide? Of course, 
the principles which Mr. Byron propounds for the subjects which 
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he includes in a liberal education—the wide outlook, the linking 
up of knowledge in different branches with life, and the avoidance 
of mere cramming of facts for examination purposes—these 
must be applied to mathematics and science if they are to form 
part of a liberal education. This does not mean that, after a 
point, less time should not be devoted to some subjects to allow 
for specialisation in others for which a bent is shown. If the 
history or language man is to be allowed to drop science and 
mathematics, there is no reason why the science man should be 
forced to continue Latin and Greek. A liberal education con- 
sists more in the spirit in which the subjects are studied than 
in the choice of subjects, as Mr. Byron makes clear in his last 
paragraph. 

There is one other point which I cannot let pass, and that is 
the good old question of the public schools. Mr. Byron apparently 
clings to the belief that the public schools have a monopoly of 
educational wisdom, and that their products are the salt of the 
earth, ** expected to influence their less fortunate fellows in their 
yoting.”” Poor fellows! It would be a good thing for the 
country if the ordinary public schools’ man was less impervious 
to influences coming from these same unfortunates. If the 
public schools offer advantages in some respects, there are many 
respects in which they compare unfavourably with the secondary 
schools and with other types of education available in this 
country, not to speak of foreign countries. Space prevents me 
from going into this question, but the very fact that the average 
public schools’ man has a blind belief that the public school 
system, if not quite perfect, is, without doubt, the very best 
that has ever been devised, shows that the system does not tend 
to produce that wideness of outlook which is to be expected of a 
liberal education.—Yours, etc., L. G. Dosss. 

jin Mr. Byron’s temporary absence—somewhere in Eastern 
Asia we believe—we may perhaps take leave to suggest that he had 
no intention of condemning ‘* science and mathematics ”’ as no 
proper part of education. His idea, we suppose, was merely 
that they were not within his province and that they do not enter 
into the curriculum of Litere Humaniores—at Oxford called 
“Greats.” Their importance of course has been recognised since 
the time of Aristotle. It would indeed be easy to maintain that 
mathematics from Pythagoras’ day onwards has been the most 
fundamental of all human studies. When science is properly 
taught in schools it may well become the predominant element 
in a truly liberal education. But in the meantime Plato is more 
important than “ stinks.” In any case it is a good plan to put 
Plato first, because the modern tendency is to think that it is 
better to know how to construct a wireless set which will take the 
new transmitting station at Brookman’s Park without a fault, 
than to have read the Phaedo once, twice or a dozen times. 
Unquestionably mathematics is an almost indispensable part of 
a“ liberal education,”’ as also are the principles if not the details 
of modern science. But surely Mr. Byron made it clear enough 
that he was not entering into that subject; his point and purpose 
were altogether different. He was not damning “ Wranglers.” 
He was merely talking about what education actually is like, and 
talking, we think, very well indeed. But by all means let us have 
further letters on this subject, for what subject could be better 
worth discussing ?—Ep., N.S.] 





To the Editor of Tue New SraresMan. 

Sir,—By faintly praising the educational usefulness of Greek 
and Latin, Mr. Byron is betraying a good cause. My excuse for 
writing this letter is that there can be no better arena for the 
battle over those ancient studies, which are such an unconscionable 
time in dying, than the columns of THE New STaresMAN. 

Mr. Byron seems to doubt whether the content value of the 
classies repays the linguistic drudgery, and pities the small boy 
“trying to master the petty wars of ancient Greece.” Yet the 
most immature student of Thucydides (whether in Greek or 
English) understands at once that though the siege-craft at 
Plata now seems petty and antiquated, the jealousies, ambitions 
and diplomatic insincerities surrounding that siege, if petty, are 
by no means antiquated. In other words, the pupil realises that 
the thoughts and actions of the Greeks and Romans coincide to 
a certain extent with those of our own time, and the coincidence 
sharpens his interest. Now, in reckoning the educational value 
of any period of history, the amount of this coincidence is the 
chief criterion. At one end of the scale contemporary history 
fails because, the overlap being complete, the permanent and the 
transitory loom equally large. And the study of very early 
civilisations, such as the Hittite, is apt to be barren because the 
zone of overlapping is too narrow. Whereas the life of Ancient 
Greece or Rome and of Renaissance Europe is just sufficiently 
like and unlike our own to give the young student a proper 
judgment of essentials. 

Tae New Sraresman is a champion of this principle, for, with 
one exception (and perhaps Mr. Davidson’s patient praise of 
craftsmanship and moderation shows him to be the best Grecian 
of all), the subjects habitually dealt with in its pages are those 
Which were uppermost in Ancient Athens. So that when 


Xenophon and S. L. B. grind the same axe, when Plato is found 
to harmonise with Mr. Turner, and when Mr. Huddleston joins 
Aristophanes in a plea for international goodwill, then we feel 
that the foundations of human experience have been exposed. 

On the formal side Mr. Byron is more enthusiastic. He seems, 
however, to make the mistake of commending Latin for its verbal 
affinity with English. It is not the derivation of words that 
matters, but the difference of idiom. A thought can be transferred 
into English from a like idiom, such as Spanish, without the 
thought itself or either language being fully understood. The 
conveyance of an idea across the much wider gap between 
inglish and Latin needs greater precision. Everyone will agree 
with Mr. Byron that accuracy of expression is most necessary 
if we are to avoid deluding ourselves and others. 

Fortunately, it is from the thin ranks of those who have striven 
for an understanding of the great classics that many of our 
leaders are drawn. And the splendid standard of precision and 
clarity maintained by THe NEw STaTESMAN makes it the finest 
testimonial anyone could want of a Liberal Education. 

Long may THE New STATESMAN continue to advance by 
weekly steps to a new and better city of Cecrops, taking with it, 
under one gis, the Litere Humaniores and the Labour Party ! 

Swansea. Yours, etc., 

December 8th. IsABEL GARRIDO. 


THE INCIDENCE OF SICKNESS 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srir,—In my letter of December 2nd, as it appears in TuE New 
STATESMAN, the following sentence occurs in the opening para- 
graph : 

** My own society and others with a similar type of membership 
have a less satisfactory experience than most . . .” 

To most of your readers it will probably be obvious from the 
context that this should be—‘ have a less unsatisfactory 
experience,” and of course the point is of some little importance. 
I shall be much obliged, therefore, if you can find room for 
this correction, in order to avoid any possibility of miscon- 
ception.—Yours, etc., FrED HuGHEs, 

Benefit Funds Secretary, 
National Union of Clerks and Administrative Workers, 
17-20 Holborn Hall, W.C. 1. 
December 9th. 


THE PEACE OF 1917? 
To the iditor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your issue of Saturday, November 30th, in your 
leading article, you write: ‘* The sort of peace that would have 
followed a French surrender in 1917 might, of course, have been 
better in the long run than the peace of 1919.” Can you give 
us any idea as to the sort of peace the Germans would have given 
the Allies had they been victorious ?—Yours, etc., 

Cambridge, December 6th. R. L. Morris. 


[Of course we cannot. The German Government (which at 
that time was in effect Ludendorff) still intended to annex 
Belgium and a large part of Russia. But if there had been a 
negotiated peace in the summer of 1917, with England and 
America still in arms, there might have been a better sort of 
peace — no Polish “ corridor” or any other of the impossibili- 
ties of the Versailles ‘* settlement.”” But we said ‘* might,” 
not “would.” It is a question of quite unprofitable specula- 
tion.—Eb. N.S.] 


ULTRA-VIOLET LIGHT 
To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—When are we to know the truth about ultra-violet light ? 

A year or two ago medical men in all parts of the country were 
hailing treatment by means of “artificial sunlight,” as it is 
popularly called, as one of the great discoveries of modern science. 
It had proved, they said, of remarkable value as a tonic, par- 
ticularly during the months when we are deprived of much of 
the natural sunshine we enjoy in summer, as well as being 
curative in the treatment of rickets, tuberculosis and other 
diseases. 

As a result of those claims, Hull, one of the divisions of which 
I have the honour to represent in Parliament, installed, in common 
with many other municipalities, artificial sunlight equipment in 
its public baths. The baths were an immediate success, both 
financially and from a health point of view. 

In its latest report, however, the Medical Research Council 
has thought fit to condemn ultra-violet light as an expensive and 
practically worthless form of treatment. This has had most 
unfortunate results. In Hull the income from the municipal 
baths has decreased considerably in the past few months, a 
decrease attributed by the Chairman of the Baths Committee 
largely to the Medical Research Council’s report. The report, 
I am told, has had similar results elsewhere. 
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Were medical opinion in agreement with the Research Council 
there would be nothing for it but to regret that municipalities 
had been induced to waste their money. But medical opinion 
is not in agreement. Doctors of the very highest repute reject 
entirely the Council’s conclusions, and continue to express their 
belief in the great value of ultra-violet light treatment. 

Is it not time that the Ministry of Health conducted a full 
and impartial inquiry into the whole subject of ‘* sunlight treat- 
ment”? I may say that I, personally, have derived benefit 
from this treatment, and so have many of my Parliamentary 


colleagues.—Yours, etc., J. M. KeENwortTHY. 
December 7th. 


[We should say that nobody yet knows all the truth on this 
subject. Try these light rays a few times and their beneficial 
effect is immediate and extraordinary. Continue the treatment 
and the results may be almost disastrous. The technique is 
still substantially unknown and undeveloped. Why is it good 
to lie in hot sunlight (real sunlight) for, say, ten or fifteen 
minutes? Why is it seriously dangerous to continue such a bath 
(unless of course you are used to it) for two or three hours? 
A truly scientific answer to these questions is not as yet forth- 
coming. They will doubtless be answered presently. Meanwhile 
sensible people will be as careful about exposing their bodies to 
“ artificial sunlight ” as they usually are about exposing them 
in excess to real sunlight. The whole subject is still in the air. 
Artificial ultra-violet rays are as useful and as dangerous as the 
midday sun in the Sahara. There remains much to be learnt 
about all this. We certainly should wish to support Commander 
Kenworthy’s plea for a “ full and impartial inquiry,” but we 
doubt whether sufficient knowledge exists anywhere at present 
to make any such inquiry really useful or decisive.—Epb. N.S.] 


THE WRONG WAY UP 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I read with great pleasure and satisfaction the article 
by H. Belloc on Modern Art—‘* The Wrong Way Up.” It 
appealed to me because I, like many others, just a mere lover 
of art, have thought, time after time—What is there in this 
modern stuff? I have tried for years (without fooling myself) 
to see some beauty in it all, but could never see anything but, 
as Mr. Belloc puts it—** All zig-zags and rubbish.” I think the 
best collection of this stuff I ever saw was in the basement of the 
Tate Gallery. Why it was there I don’t know, and I have never 
found an artist that could tell me. I called there some time 
back, and found that they had been removed, and on enquiry 
was told that the flood there last winter had had something to 
do with it. With all sincerity I said: ‘‘ Thank God.” I have 
been visiting picture galleries for forty years and (being a restorer 
of paintings) have probed into the method of the old masters for 
many years, because of the wonder of them, and yet sometimes 
have thought, when I see so much of this so-called Modern Art— 
shall I cut out all this experience and begin again ? 

These conflicting thoughts so disturbed me, that I decided (at 
the age of fifty-five) to go to the “ Slade,” where I had heard 
that so many of these *“‘ modern” artists had studied. I was 
there as a student for three years, and, although there were 
some young “‘ moderns ” that could see nothing outside the work 
of Van Gogh, Gauguin and Cézanne, this ‘“ stuff’? was never 
really encouraged. Prof. Tonks was always preaching Michael 
Angelo, Rembrandt and their respective schools, and on more 
than one occasion, speaking of the young “‘ moderns ” there, said, 
“They are artists now, but in twenty years hence they will be 
students.” Mr. Walter Russell, R.A., who was also a teacher 
there at the time, said to an “ artist” one day, looking at his 
study of a figure, “‘ I’m old-fashioned enough to believe in 
putting down what one sees.” 

I feel quite sure that a reaction will come. I can see it coming; 
like many others, I am of the same opinion as Mr. Belloc: “ It 
is overdue.’’—Yours, etc., 

Zast Horsley, Surrey. 


ARTHUR JERMY. 
December 9th. 


Miscellany 


THE ANCIENTS AND THE 
MODERNS 
N tt shows the artful cunning of the old poets 


and historians more clearly than their reticence as 
to numbers, times, and distances. The modern 
craze for scientific precision, lauded as it is by statistical 


pedants, has all but ruined romance. The shipwreck in 


Don Juan loses in glamour what it gains in accuracy when 
we read that 


Nine in the cutter, thirty in the boat, 
Were counted in them when they got afloat. 


Homer never makes such a mistake. He does not measure 
the biceps or the calf of Polyphemus as the reporters measure 
those of Carnera; nor does he weigh the rocks which the 
heroes hurled at each other on the plain of windy Troy. 
All he says is that they were bigger than two of his own 
contemporaries could raise; but even as to the strength of 
his contemporaries he is silent, so that we are left without 
the means even of guessing. As to distances and times he 
is still vaguer. I would hazard the assertion that in all his 
poems there is no mention of a fifth of a second or of a 
fraction of an inch. Pindar is like him. What use, to a 
devotee of “‘ records,” are all Pindar’s eulogies of Olympian, 
Pythian, or Nemean victors? Historians are equally 
indifferent. Elijah, we know, girded up his loins and ran 
all the way from somewhere or other to the entrance of 
Jezreel, keeping neatly in front of Ahab’s chariot; but the 
speed of the chariot, like the starting-point, is left unrecorded. 
Even of Pheidippides we learn only that he reached Sparta 
at some time on the second day after leaving Athens; but 
so careless is the narrator that he gives no hint as to how 
much we are to deduct for the interview with the god Pan 
which took place about half-way. Even in Christian days 
there is similar laxity. Bernal Diaz exhausts his vocabulary 
in his admiration of the mighty leap by which Alvarado 
saved himself from the Aztecs. It is a pity, remarked 
Prescott (doubtless proleptically jealous for the fame of 
some American Rhodes scholar), that Bernal forgot to tell 
us the precise width of the jump. So it was always, till the 
pettifogging nineteenth century of our era introduced the 
prosaic stop-watch and tape-measure. 

This vagueness, however distressing to the statistician, 
has none the less two very distinct advantages. It tends 
to qualify the arrogance of modern athletes, for whatever 
their prowess they can never be sure it attains to that of 
some Trojan or Arthurian paladin. The long-jumper at the 
Oxford and Cambridge sports may “* beat the record,” but 
he may still lag far behind Alvarado; and I retain the right 
of telling the most Herculean weight-putter that he has yet 
to surpass the feats of Odysseus. On the other hand, it 
saves the self-respect of those who, like the present writer, 
have no athletic distinction to boast of; for it allows them 
to imagine that, had they been born a thousand or so years 
since, they might have rivalled Ajax or Coeur-de-Lion. So 
long as I do not know in exact foot-pounds the strength of a 
Robert Bruce, I am at liberty to believe that my own, 
though meagre in comparison with that of Sandow, may 
exceed the might so verbosely but indistinctly panegyrised 
by Barbour. Not without a certain degree of self-satisfaction, 
I propose to show that this is no mere baseless conjecture, 
like that in which Sir Thomas Browne indulged as to the 
song of the Sirens. Unintentionally, doubtless, Homer has 
now and then left indications on which more or less exact 
statements may be based; and, by comparing these indica- 
tions with the definite knowledge I possess as to my own 
powers, I undertake to make it probable that nothing but 
the accident of place and date has prevented me from figuring 
as the chief hero of the Iliad. I shall show, in the next 
few paragraphs, that however brightly a man might shine 
among the warriors of Troy, he would have made but a poor 
show had I been there. I shall prove it by choosing as my 


rival no mere Hector or Diomedes: I shall touch no puny 
shield. I challenge the very pride and paragon of the 
Achean host, the godlike Achilles himself. 


And I challenge 
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him not on a moral ground, though my command over my 
temper is vastly more certain than his. I take him on the 
chief of his physical perfections — that speed of foot which 
his biographer is never tired, in season and out of season, 
of calling to our notice. 

We read, towards the end of the twenty-first Book of the 
Iliad, that, at the crisis of the Trojan rout, Apollo, assuming 
the form of Agenor, drew Achilles away from the main seat 
of the battle to the Scamander. Unfortunately, in his usual 
slack fashion, Homer does not fix the point with the precision 
we should desire; and geologists inform us that during the 
ages the river has changed its course. We may, however, 
confidently assume that the distance from Troy was not 
more than eight or ten stades, or a little over a mile, at the 
utmost. No sooner has Achilles discovered his mistake 
than he flings a few indignantly derisive words at the god, 
and rushes like a prize race-horse toward the city, swallowing 
the ground in fierceness and rage. The respite has saved 
many lives. The weary and panting Trojans are now all 
safe within the impregnable walls, save Hector, whom his 
evil star persuades to await the enemy by the Scean gate. 

The first to descry him is old Priam, who may, like Moses, 
have retained his eye undimmed; and the flash of Achilles’ 
armour may have carried far, though, as the sun was probably 
behind him, this is unlikely. Im any case, we can hardly 
allow a range of more than half a mile. The old man surveys 
the oncoming portent long enough to compare it to Orion, 
which brings pestilence to mortals, and to beat his head in 
foreboding terror—a process which must have taken some 
seconds at least. But this is not all. There is still ample 
time for a speech of thirty-nine hexameter lines, or roughly 
three hundred words. This would occupy an English orator 
—the cheers being omitted—for about two minutes; but it 
is, I believe, the opinion of philologers that the Greeks 
spoke their quantitative and inflected language far more 
slowly than we do ours. I should be justified therefore in 
assigning another minute to this discourse; but, to be 
strictly fair, I will treat Priam as a British speaker, and give 
him the mere hundred and twenty seconds. By the time he 
has finished, a modern donkey-cart would assuredly have 
reached the gate: but I will assume that Achilles is now a 
furlong or two away, a distance which a fast runner of to-day 
can cover in fifty seconds. Let us see how these fifty 
seconds are filled. 

Priam tears some of his hoary hairs from his head. Hecuba 
weeps, and, in a voice we may imagine to be broken by sobs, 
utters a speech of eight lines or sixty words: half a minute. 
Hector, who still awaits Achilles as he rushes on with giant 
strides and irresistible fury, refuses to obey his parents, 
though apparently there is still time to open the gate and 
let him through. Ever shorter grows the respite, ever 
nearer draws the doom. Hector has to decide in haste: 
delay was never more dangerous than now. He has no 
time even for an ordinary Homeric speech, though it be 
but a speech to his great-souled heart. He therefore con- 
tracts it into thirty-two lines, which, on a conservative 
estimate, need not have occupied more than a minute and 
a half. By the end of it we learn that the swift-footed 
Achilles, like the helmeted warrior-god Enyalios, is—upon 
him? No, near him : how near, unluckily we can but guess. 
As he does not hurl his spear, the space is probably at least 
fifteen yards. 

I have purposely reduced the times to a minimum; but 
few will deny, on reading the passage, that the impression 
conveyed is one of far more than the five minutes of my 
computation. The distant descrying, the distracted frenzy, 
the speeches, seem to demand at lowest a quarter of an hour; 
and it is probable that much more than a quarter of an hour 
would be taken by a rhapsode in his recital. It must not 


be forgotten, also, that a speech is rarely, if ever, as long in 
the report as in actuality : it is tolerably certain that Homer 
has greatly abridged all three orations. But give Achilles 
the benefit of the doubt. The race is half a mile at most, 
and the time five or six minutes. I maintain that, at the 
age of Achilles, I could have given him fifty yards and a 
beating. 

It is likely that, when Hector took to flight, Achilles, 
having now a pace-maker, somewhat increased his speed. 
But even so, it would to-day prove a sad want of training 
were an athlete, after trotting leisurely half a mile, to 
be put out of breath by the slight extra exertion of trotting 
three times round so small a circle as that of Hissarlik. 
Homer, however, tells us that Athene, seeing his blown 
condition, bade him stand still for a while and recover his 
breath. I do not think that in my twenties I should have 
been thus troubled. Even Hamlet might have contrived to 
hold out at so slight an expenditure of exertion. 

I do not forget that Achilles is in armour, and that he 
comes brandishing a fairly ponderous spear. But we 
have to remember that the armour was divine, and it would 
be an insult to Hephestos to imagine that he could not 
make it light though impenetrable, and well-fitting though 
there is no record of his taking Achilles’ measurements. It is 
certain that the armour left the hero plenty of freedom to 
“‘ ply his knees and feet,’’ and the whole tone of the poet 
implies that it was little hindrance to ease of bodily move- 
ment. I believe that, with a few weeks’ practice in proving 
a suit of Homeric armour, I too could “ assay to go”’ in it, 
and should be able to attain a very respectable speed. As 
for the Pelian ash, Homer always speaks as if Achilles 
could wield it like a walking-stick. I have not heard that, 
in relay-races, the baton is a serious impediment. 

Making full allowance, then, for every excuse that can be 
urged in favour of my rival, I take it that my case is fully 
demonstrated. The fastest man in the Greek army took 
five or six minutes, and probably much more, over less than 
half a mile. During my schooldays I repeatedly walked 
the distance in a shorter time, in ordinary dress, on the open 
road, and burdened with a stick. I passed several rustic 
Priams during the performance, but none of them, however 
keen their admiration, ever compared me with Orion or 
Enyalios. E. E. Ke..ett. 


AN OLD COMEDY VERY MUCH 
REVIVED 


HIE School for Scandal at the Kingsway Theatre 

/ is the most enjoyable performance of that play 

I have ever seen, and I have seen many. It is 

the best because it is high-spirited and unaffected. Mr. 
Simon Ord has succeeded in keeping out of the acting that 
pseudo-elegance which is usually the result of putting men 
and women (especially men) into eighteenth-century costume. 
This is a feat, and it is not an easy one. Give an actor 
a satin coat, a snuff-box and embroidered handkerchief; 
powder his hair and compel him to say from time to time 
“your very obedient servant,” and he will, unless he is 
looked after, become preposterously gay and gracious. He 
can find (poor man) no clue in contemporary life to easy yet 
elaborate manners, consequently he invents them. The pro- 
ducer is also blessed both in his Lady Teazle and his Sir Peter. 
Miss Angela Baddeley succeeds in the twin aspects of her 
stage-character: the high-spirited girl who plays with zest, 
as a part within a part, the role of the fine lady of comedy. 
Lady Teazle has to be a provincial beauty whose high 
spirits and mischievous love of flippancy enabled her to 
shine in London society, though she first caught her rich 
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elderly bachelor by an apparent, but really enforced, devotion 
to humdrum domestic duties. I am sure that when Sheridan 
chose the name Teazle, he had in mind that his heroine 
was going to be “a tease.” Miss Baddeley succeeded 
admirably in the teasing scenes with her husband. I have 
never seen them better played. Mr. Frank Cellier, too, was an 
eminently ‘“ teasable’’ husband. He is usually represented 
as a crabbed, wrinkled old creature, whose senility makes 
these scenes rather unpleasant. I have often seen him 
hobble about the stage on a stick. The eighteenth century 
dea of old age was different. The beginning of what we 
call middle age was then regarded as the evening of life. 
It is quite right not only historically but dramatically to 
make Sir Peter a portly, easy-going man in his forties—say, 
about the age of that Nestor of the Whigs, Lord Rockingham, 
when he became Prime-Minister, or of Lord North when he 
lost the American colonies. Mr. Cellier was admirable. 

The hybrid descent of Sheridan’s comedy is a common- 
place of criticism. The School for Scandal if it were a race- 
horse could be described as out of Congreve by Fielding. 
It is a cross between the old, artificial, heartless, husband- 
baiting comedy of the Restoration and thé sentimental, 
virtue-admiring comedy which Tom Jones made popular. 
Sheridan was a most admirable craftsman; the join between 
a “ modern head ”’ and “ antique trunk” is not so obvious 
as it was in the case of Mrs. Evergreen’s neck, but it is 
visible, and the art of producing The School for Scandal is 
to conceal it as much as possible. The test of how well 
this is done is the famous screen-scene. If the fall of the 
screen is a tragic moment, then the balance between the 
two halves of the play is lost. Lady Teazle must of course 
hang her head in shame, but commiseration for Sir Peter 
must be swamped by laughter, and her right-about in the 
direction of virtue must not be taken too seriously. If we 
pity Sir Peter too much, then Charles’s mocking will appear 
caddish, which is not the dramatist’s intention. 

The first qualifications for playing the part of Charles 
are high spirits, a good figure and an ingratiating grin. 
Mr. Henry Hewitt possesses the two first, but as Mr. Agate 
in criticising the performance pointed out, there is something 
disquieting in his smile—at least in contrast to his brother 
who looks too innocent. Joseph should be played with 
more freedom than Mr. Ian Fleming allows himself. He 
looks far too genuinely good. The point of the part is that 
Joseph is not only a hypocrite but a completely self-conscious 
hypocrite, one who delights like an artist in his hypocrisy. 
The actor should put more gaiety into his humbug. Take, 
for example, that delightfully witty passage when Joseph 
is trying to persuade Lady Teazle to become his mistress : 


Lady T.: Indeed !—so that if he suspects me without cause, it 
follows, that the best way of curing his jealousy is to give him reason 
for’t. 

Joseph S,.: Undoubtedly—for your husband should never be 
deceived in you—and in that case it becomes you to be frail in 
compliment to his discernment. 

Lady T.: To be sure, what you say is very reasonable, and when 
the consciousness of my innocence 

Joseph S.: Ah! my dear madam, there is the great mistake : 
*tis this very conscious innocence that is of the greatest prejudice to 
you. What is it makes you negligent of forms, and careless of the 
world’s opinion ?—why, the consciousness of your own innocence. 
What makes you thoughtless in your conduct, and apt to run into a 
thousand little imprudences ?—-why, the consciousness of your own 
innocence. What makes you impatient of Sir Peter’s temper, and 
outrageous at his suspicions ?—why, the consciousness of your 
innocence. 

Lady T.: "Tis very true ! 

Joseph S. : Now, my dear Lady Teazle, if you would but once make 
a trifling faux pas, you can’t conceive how cautious you would grow, 
and how ready to humour and agree with your husband. 

Lady T.: Do you think so? 

Joseph S.: Oh! I am sure on’t; and then you would find all 
scandal would cease at once, for, in short, your character at present 
is like a person in a plethora, absolutely dying from too much health. 


Joseph at the Kingsway Theatre acted and spoke all this 
as though he were conducting a serious argument. The 





producer ought to have given him a hint. Lady Teazle 
has half a mind to him, and would feel more tempted if she 
weren’t suspicious of his intentions towards Maria; and never 
does he come so near to succeeding as in this scene, when his 
witty sophistications give her that sense of laughing freedom 
so necessary, in this case, to taking the final step. But Lady 
Teazle would never have been affected by a Joseph who took 
his own arguments as seriously as Mr. Fleming did. The 
minor characters were mostly well played: Crabtree (Mr. 
Stanley Lathbury), and Sir Benjamin Backbite (Mr. John 
Charlton), Moses (Mr. Richard Goolden), and Mrs. Candour 
(Miss Mary Mayfrew), were excellent. (It is hard to make 
Mrs. Candour well-bred ; she must not be played as a vulgar 
woman.) It was pleasant to hear and see Mr. Hayden 
Coffin as Sir Harry Bumper. When I look back at all the 
Shakespearean clowns I have seen, I remember his Feste 
in Twelfth Night, produced by Mr. Granville Barker, as the 
best of them. He sings his song with great spirit. 

The production at the Kingsway stops before the end of 
the text. Not only is Lady Teazle’s epilogue left out, but 
the curtain fell after Sir Oliver, speaking to Charles and 
Maria, has said “‘ May your love for each other never know 
abatement !”’ and Sir Peter has answered “‘ And may you 
live as happily together as Lady Teazle and I—intend to do.” 
The last passage about the reformation of Charles is omitted. 
I must say I did not miss it. It is, you remember, a 
bit of sentiment in rhyme, linking the play on to its maternal 
ancestry, artificial comedy. I always regret, however, 
Colman’s delightful epilogue spoken by Lady Teazle, which 
begins : 

I, who was late so volatile and gay, 
Like a trade wind must now blow all one way, 


Bend all my cares, my studies, and my vows, 
To one dull rusty weather-cock—my spouse ! 


It relieves the sententiousness of her indignation with 
Joseph and the solemnity of her reformation. Still, no one 
could spend a more heart-lightening evening than in hearing 
and seeing this adroit and polished comedy so well 
performed. Like most fine comedies, the play has a moral. 
But while in comedies of the second order the story reminds 
one of the moral, in The School for Scandal it is forgotten in 
the story, and becomes just a spice flavouring it now and 
then. DesmMonp MacCartuy. 


THE SLEEPER 
S* lies so still, her only motion 


The waves of hair that round her sweep 
Revolving to their hushed explosion 
Of fragrance on the shores of sleep. 
Is it my spirit or her flesh 
That takes this breathless silver swoon? 
Sleep has no darkness to enmesh 
That lonely rival of the moon, 
Her beauty vigilant and white 
That, wakeful through the long blue night, 
Watches with my own sleepless eyes 
The darkness silver into day 
And through their sockets burns away 
The sorrows that have made them wise. 
Roy CAMPBELL. 


THE BERLIN PHILHARMONIC 
, SHE Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra has come and 
gone after having given two concerts in London 
under its conductor Wilhelm Furtwingler. The 
concert at the Albert Hall was sold out as well as the concert 
at the Queen’s Hall, and the fact that this happened without 
the public knowing what the programmes were, shows either 
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how great is its confidence in Mr. Furtwiangler’s musical 
judgment or how little the music itself counts when the 
public thinks that it is going to have what newspapers 
would call ‘‘ a first-class sensation.” Concerts should not 
be given in the Albert Hall at all, but you cannot transport 
a big orchestra from Berlin to London to give two concerts 
in the Queen’s Hall and make a large profit unless you charge 
enormous prices; so the Albert Hall is, perhaps, a necessary 
evil, and music-lovers may—if they feel inclined—be 
grateful that eight thousand people can be found who will 
pay to listen to music in the Albert Hall. An ordinary 
pianissimo cannot be heard in the Albert Hall, so Mr. Furt- 
wangler’s extraordinary pianissimos were quite wasted there, 
and when there is a good ensemble in the Albert Hall we 
know it rather than hear it. 

I don’t see how any unbiased musical person can doubt, 
after hearing these two concerts, that the Berlin Philharmonic 
is far superior technically and artistically to any of our 
own orchestras. Putting entirely to one side the merits or 
demerits of Mr. Furtwangler as a conductor and of the 
performances which he and his orchestra gave of the particular 
works played, the material of this orchestra and its technique 
is remarkably good and on a superior plane to what we are 
accustomed in London. The strings are magnificent in 
their full body of tone, their precision and ensemble. The 
violoncellos make the violoncellos of all our orchestras seem 
feeble, nerveless and amateurish, and all sections of the 
strings were magnificently led, although the leader of the 
orchestra was on this occasion not their well-known leader 
Professor Flesch, but Hans Holst. The wood-wind was, 
I thought, the only section of the orchestra where we can 
compete, because we happen to possess some very fine 
wood-wind players. The brass were astonishingly true in 
intonation and accurate in attack, and the timpanist or 
kettle-drummer was a superb player always dead in tune 
and with perfect control. The strings played to a man 
with great dash and virtuosity, and one realised that there 
was not the inequality in technique, in fire and artistic 
sensitiveness between the different desks which exists and 
mars the power of our own orchestras. Every one of these 
musicians was up to a high standard and played as if he 
was an artist and not a mere bandsman fiddling for a living. 
Consequently it was a joy merely to listen to the playing 
of this orchestra, and one could enjoy this pleasure undiluted 
in some of the items. 


But one’s pleasure was marred whenever the music itself 
Was more important than mere virtuosity in its performance, 
and even where sheer virtuosity might have been thought 
tnough—for example, at the Albert Hall in the Tchaikovsky 
symphonic poem, Romeo and Juliet—something was missing, 
and one’s admiration was cold because of a lack of inner 
warmth in the performance. When, however, we came to 
the performance of the Beethoven C minor Symphony the 
result was ludierous. Hf ever there was a case of a mountain 
labouring and bringing forth a mouse it was this performance 
by Furtwangler and his magnificent orchestra of the C minor 
Symphony. It is impossible when listening to Beethoven 
to content oneself with mere virtuosity even when on such 
a scale and calculated so cunningly as Furtwangler knows 
how to calculate it. These extraordinary pianissimos, these 
marvellously manipulated accelerandos, ritardandos and 
crescendos can absolutely get in the way of the music when 
they are all produced for the sake of effect, as a piece of 
showmanship. Possibly Mr. Furtwangler and his orchestra 
do not play quite like this in Berlin, but certainly on this 
occasion in London they were quite obviously displaying 
their virtuosity to the disadvantage of the music. 

But I also suspect in Mr. Furtwangler an absence of the 


true Apollonian fire. He is not a phlegmatic or dull 
conductor by any means, and he is admirably restrained 
in his movements and does not indulge in the surface 
emotionalism of inferior conductors. On the contrary, his 
performances are carefully if not deeply studied, and he is 
not capricious or extravagant or far-fetched in his con- 
ceptions. But in his readings there seems something too 
calculated and studied, and a tendency to a kind of cold 
dramatic intensity which is the reverse of spontaneous. 
In this respect he is quite unlike Weingartner, who, although 
he does not give one the impression of having a profound 
musical nature or of having an intense dramatic instinct, 
is mathematically musical, and has such an exact sense of 
proportion that his performances of Beethoven are delightful. 
Weingartner is perhaps too light and buoyant to be senti- 
mental, but Furtwangler certainly sentimentalised the 
Andante of the C minor Symphony which should be con moto, 
and not be pulled about in the sentimental way Furtwangler 
conducted it. But these defects must not be allowed to 
blind us to the extraordinary virtuosity of Mr. Furtwangler, 
nor are they cause for any gratification or self-satisfaction 
on the part of our own native conductors, who could all 
probably learn a good deal from Mr. Furtwangler on the 
technical side. 

If the Berlin Philharmonic concerts were something of a 
disappointment, we had by way of compensation an un- 
expected pleasure in the Bach recital given last week at 
the Xolian Hall by Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin, whom 
I had never had the pleasure of hearing before. Here was 
a fresh blow to our national prestige. We do not possess 
a violinist of Mr. Busch’s calibre, and we don’t possess a 
sonata ensemble such as that of Mr. Buseh and Mr. Serkin, 
whose performance of the Bach Sonata in A major was an 
unalloyed delight from beginning to end. I recommend all 
music-lovers who read these pages to watch for the names 
of these two artists and not to miss their joint recitals. 
As for Mr. Busch, no violin-playing has given me more 
pleasure than his magnificent performance of the Partita 
in D minor (the one concluding with the Chaconne) gave me. 
He has a breadth and purity of style that are quite unique 
among violinists known to me. Here was virtuosity subdued 
and controlled to greater ends than the mere display of 
itself; but there was a nobility, a dignity and a passionate 
intensity in Mr. Busch’s playing such as one hears very 
rarely indeed. 

I hope that when Mr. Adolf Busch comes to London 
again he will give at least two recitals. It takes considerable 
time for concerts to become known to the public, and if an 
artist comes here and gives only one recital, numbers of 
musicians and amateurs learn of his concert only after it 
is over. With a violinist of the calibre of Mr. Busch it is 
merely a question of time and of becoming known before 
every concert he gives in London will be sold out, because 
he is on quite a superior plane to such virtuosos as Mischa 
Elman, and who would go to hear prodigies, even if they 
were as good as Yehudi Menuhin, if he could hear Adolf Busch ! 
I hope, therefore, that Mrs. Courtauld, or that one of our 
orchestral societies, will engage Mr. Busch to play, for they 
are certainly badly in need of good soloists. It is also 
time that we had a change from the Cortot, Thibaud, Casals 
trio. One must consider that Casals, for example, has had 
an excessive amount of appreciation here when there are 
artists of Mr. Busch’s quality practically unknown. Person- 
ally, I wish that Mr. Schnabel and Mr. Busch would find 
a ‘cellist of their calibre—if such exists—and come over 
here and give chamber concerts. I say this without any 
disparagement to that excellent pianist Mr. Serkin, for he is 
younger and a still maturing artist. W. J. TURNER. 
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Casual Papers 


ON THE REPUTATION OF 
A POET 
To is a passage in Alice in Wonderland which 


I am never tired of quoting. When men get to 

a certain age they necessarily quote too often; so 
I must beg my readers to forgive me if I have alluded to 
that passage in these columns before. It is worthy of 
continual reference, for it illustrates the very heart of clear 
thinking. 

Alice is talking to the White Knight about a song of his, 
and when he tells her the name of it, she says, “ So that is 
the song?” But he tells her that she is quite mistaken. 
It is not the song; it is only the name of the song. When 
she suggests that that is what the song is called, he gets 
testy, and tells her it is called nothing of the kind. The 
name of the song is one thing; what it is called is another. 
And so forth. 

In parallel with this I would beg to point my finger at 
the title I have written above. I am inquiring curiously 
upon what makes or hinders the reputation of a poet: not 
on what makes him a poet, or hinders him from being one 
—which is quite another matter; nor what helps him or 
prevents him from writing poetry—which is a third and 
totally distinct thing. 

I am concerned to consider this little matter for two 
very different reasons. The first of these reasons is that 
poetry is the highest kind of writing. Now, since nations 
are great through their writers, they will be especially great 
through their poets. As I am being so finicky, by the 
way, I ought to write, not “through their poets,” but 
“through the reputation of their poets”: as, for instance, 
of Isaiah (the first of that limited company), of Sophocles 
(better known to one sacred band as Bophocles), and of 
Camoens—of whom neither you nor I have ever read a word. 
But a State or nation might be as big as America and remain 
nothing to history if its poets either were not, or did not 
survive. I beg your pardon—I mean, if the reputation of 
its poets did not exist and survive. 

The first question I have to ask (and I do not propose 
to answer any certainly save the two last) is, whether bulk be 
a necessary element in the greatness of a poet? Clearly, 
bulk alone will not suffice; but can a man be a great poet, 
or have the reputation of one, if he writes but little? 

Here we have a question of degree. No one will call a 
poet a great poet because he has written only one very 
good couplet or single line. Manifestly, a poet who can 
turn out masses of first-rate stuff, like Victor Hugo, is the 
greater for his bulk. But where are we to draw the line? 
Will anyone deny that Theocritus was a great poet, or 
Catullus? I have heard Gray disputed. I would not 
dispute him. 

But here we must beware of confounding enthusiasm for 
beauty with a reputation for poetry. Because a few of us 
swear by the writer of a few things, it does not follow that 
many men will do so. And it is the many (though generally 
instructed by the few) who are the makers of reputation. 
An intense admiration of some few short things is not 
sufficient for reputation; there must be a general apprecia- 
tion, diffused, and permanent. But I incline (though 
I positively answer none of these questions) to the judgment 
that one should draw the line well to the left. Bulk is of 


much less importance than the men of our time, who have 
gone idiotically wrong in the direction of substituting 
numbers for value, would generally concede. 

Next, I would ask whether the reputation of a poet is 
marred or destroyed by the inclusion under his name of 


—e 


a great mass of bad verse? Here the probable reply would 
seem to be that no amount of bad verse will destroy a 
sufficient, though very small, nucleus of good verse; and 
that the good verse floats the bad, as corks float a net, 
I make that reply for the general, not for myself. It has 
always seemed to me (but it is only a personal Opinion) 
that a man of so detestably false a taste as to include very 
much bad verse with his good verse cannot at heart be 
a poet; and therefore ought not to have the reputation 
of one. His true reputation should be “ John Smith, a 
detestably bad poet, stumbled upon a few good lines.” Or, 
again, “ John Smith, a vile poet during most of his life, 
wrote well during a bare five years of his life.” In the first 
category some would put Longfellow; in the second, 
Wordsworth. But don’t go about saying I did. 

The general, the masses, the herd, once they are told 
that a man has written really good verse, will excuse any 
amount of bad verse attached to his name. ; 

I next approach a point on which all tradition is in my 
favour and all the modern hullabaloo against me. Can 
change in popular mood destroy permanently the reputation 
ofa good poet? All the modern hullabaloo would answer, Yes, 
All tradition would answer, No. You must give the wind time 
to blow a man down. He will bow to it, and bow flat; but 
if the wind of time does not uproot him, his reputation will 
re-erect itself. There is something permanent in the 
judgment of man which is a reflection, though a pale and 
distorted one, of that permanent good whereupon the 
universe reposes. But the converse point, whether reputa- 
tion may not be artificially supported by elements non- 
poetical, and whether in the disappearance of these the 
reputation will not crash, may be answered differently 
(I hope) and in a fashion more satisfactory to the dignity 
of the human mind. Surely bad verse loses its false glory 
with a change in the public mood. 

Of factitious supports for reputations, I know none more 
powerful nor more despicable than the religious spirit, 
whether in connection with the highest idea of the Divine 
or with the lowest (as a fetish), or with something in between 
(such as patriotism). There was a famous repartee in 
my youth given to a man who asked a critic to praise him 
for his verse. The critic answered doubtfully, “I do not 
know if it will stand alone; but at any rate you should 
have it set to music.” 

Now verse which depends for its appeal upon an emotion 
not poetic is a borrower under the basest conditions of 
borrowing, and time, I take it, will winnow out that chaff 
ruthlessly. (But I write under correction.) This is not 
to say, as do some fools, that verse inspired by patriotism 
or any other religion will necessarily be bad. Witness the 
Song of Deborah and, if you will allow me to mention them, 
the noble rhetorical odes of Campbell. I often muse with 
pleasure upon the memory that, amid all the base worms 
upon whom public money was showered in those years, 
this poet got some of it. To-day he would get nothing, 
unless he had made a good contract with his publishers. 

Lastly, let me ask these two questions. First : Cana man 
have the reputation of a poet who is publicly known for 
some other craft than letters, e.g., a politician, a soldier, a 
crook ? 

I answer “No.” To have the reputation of a poet you 
must keep off everything else and starve. 

Next, I ask: Does the reputation of a poet decline with 
a decline in the reading of him, or even of a bare 
acquaintance with the tongue in which he wrote? 

Here I can give a very certain answer: it does not. 
I have myself with my own ears heard a London taxi-driver 
say to another (who perhaps had wandered into popular 
verse), ‘‘ You think you’re a pocket Homer, don’t you? 
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(If I do not reproduce the accent it is because I do not 
know how to do it.) Many an English gentleman regards 
Corneille as a great poet, though actually despising the 
French language, and certainly ignorant of Corneille. 
I myself, who have not a word of German, revere the names 
of Heine and of Goethe; and I will bargain that if a good 
translation and a proper boom were to make some Chinese 
poct enduringly famous, then that Chinese poet would 
achieve enduring fame, though all who praised him were 
blindly ignorant of his idiom. Indeed, which of us to-day 
has any idea how classical Greek was pronounced? Yet 
pronunciation is the essence of poetry, for poetry resides 
in the magic of sound and the association of words. 

The conclusion of the matter is this. If we could come 
back to earth three hundred years hence (I allow about 
three hundred years for the swamping of good stuff and 
its reappearance on the surface), we should find the old 
names standing. And what about the modern names? 
I will tell you all about them when we meet again in three 
hundred years. H. BE toc. 
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My appreciation of Miss Tennyson Jesse’s story is a little 
marred by a doubt as to whether she ought to have written it in 
the form which has brought it within my province of criticism. 
She has evidently taken immense pains in the reconstruction of 
an obscure episode. Everybody knows that Upper Burma was 
conquered in 1885 by British forces under the command of Sir 
Harry Prendergast, Dufferin being then Viceroy, and that the 
last king, Thibaw, and his Queen, Supaya-lat, were dethroned 
and exiled. But few know of the events which led up to this 
conclusion, fewer still have even tried to picture to themselves 
Mandalay during the last years of Burmese independence. 

Miss Jesse has not only drawn such a picture; she claims also 
to have added a fact to history. What finally drove the Indian 
Government to action, she says, was the revelation of Thibaw’s 
intrigues with the French. And these came to light because a 
certain ‘‘ European ” Maid of Honour at the Court was betrayed 
in a love-affair with a Frenchman and made it her business to 
injure him. Now all this is very interesting and dramatic. 
Moreover, Miss Jesse is probably right in implying, as I think 
she does intend to imply, that, but for the vindictive treachery 
of “ Fanny,” the incredible patience of the Indian Government 
would have continued long enough for the French to establish 
a stranglehold over the kingdom of Ava. But “ probably” is 
an important word when used in connection with a new historical 
fact put forward in the shape of fiction. Miss Jesse says that this 
is“ the true story.” It is not, however, presented in such a form 
as to be open to the ordinary tests of history. Apparently 
Fanny Moroni was not really the name of the heroine of this 
Strange occurrence, and there are other characters, from whom, 
as from Fanny herself, Miss Jesse has derived first-hand informa- 
tion, who make their appearances under pseudonyms. 

I respectfully submit that historical facts should not be used 
as the materials of fiction until after they have been used as the 
materials of history. I further submit that Miss Jesse could have 
written a book no less interesting from the point of view of narra- 
tive, no less brilliant from the point of view of description, if she 
had confined herself to what is actually capable of being known 
of these events. But, with so much said, there shall be an end of 


carping, for she has written a novel that is as brilliant and 
interesting as one can reasonably require. 

She presents the kingdom of Ava as the last of the despotic 
realms, a kingdom where, towards the end of the nineteenth 
century, all possible rivals were still destroyed on the accession 
of the new king, where palace intrigues still, while Dufferin ruled 
in India and Gladstone in England, might determine life or death 
for hundreds of people. She is probably incorrect in thinking 
the Alompras to be the last of such dynasties—they were, by 
the way, of quite recent origin and had sat on the throne for not 
much more than a hundred years—but she does make an effective 
point of showing that in the eighties, so recent and so dull here, 
young girls of the royal family of Burma were slaughtered wholesale 
in Mandalay by repeated blows of a heavy club upon their throats. 
She increases the effect by showing how events as widely distri- 
buted in space as Isandhlwana, the Cabul massacre, and Majuba 
Hill had their repercussions on the internal and external policy 
of King Thibaw and his Queen. 

Her main point of view, checked by occasional glimpses through 
other pairs of eyes, is that of Fanny Moroni, daughter of an Italian 
weaver at the court of Mandalay and of a mother who was 
partly English and partly Burmese. Fanny belongs to both 
worlds, or rather to three. She has been educated in England, 
but her father belongs to those foreign adventurers in Burma 
who have no great national support behind them, and her 
mother’s inheritance makes it natural and easy for her to fall 
in with the life and standards of the palace. She makes, as it 
were, an excellent peep-hole through which the English reader 
of to-day can gaze upon a strange but convincing scene. I do 
not attempt (indeed, it is not my business) to judge the historical 
accuracy of Miss Jesse’s story; I do say that it hangs together 
and that, if her Thibaw and Supaya-lat and all their court never 
really existed, they are remarkable inventions. Perhaps Miss 
Jesse has been influenced by recent developments in the technique 
of the historical novel; there are suggestions of a resemblance 
between the court of Thibaw and that in which Jew Siiss 
prosecuted his profitable activities. But neither this possibility 
nor the historical consideration which I have suggested ought to 
interfere materially with the enjoyment of a self-consistent and 
vivid story. 
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‘ That amazing artist who, wandering to paint, 
became an explorer; organizing to explore, 
became an administrator; policing the territories 
of his administration, turned soldier, and, having 
incidentally in odd moments earned a fourth 
and world-wide reputation as a zoologist, was 
still able to pick up a fifth as a writer—that 
versatile genius has found a new biographer in 
his younger brother, Mr. Alex Johnston. . . . 
The story of his wanderings has something of the 
thrill of a fairy tale, with Sir Harry in the part 
of Jack the Giant-Killer. Diminutive of stature, 
a schoolboy in appearance, known by his white 
umbrella no less in the thick of a fight than on 
the long march, his suppression of the slave trade 
and his genuine conciliation of native tribes in 
Uganda give him an enduring place among 
Greater Britain’s mightiest architects.’ Punch 
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It is possible to perceive a faint and elusive relevance in the 
publisher’s likening of The Whisilers’' Room to the work of 
Laurence Sterne. The point of contact lies, perhaps, in a certain 
artful simplicity of style. It cannot be thought that Sterne 
would have treated such a subject in a manner so free from offence. 
There was something in him, some timidly aggressive need of 
self-protection, which in any crisis made him altogether forget 
the susceptibilities of the reader in the desire to shield his own. 
Herr Alverdes is safe in the handling of a very perilous theme 
precisely because he does not do this. And, even so, his theme is 
so painful that his earlier pages require courage in the reader 
as well as the admiration which they naturally excite. His scene 
is a war-hospital and his characters are soldiers recovering doubt- 
fully and with difficulty from horrible wounds. All four of the 
** whistlers ” have been hit in the throat and it has been necessary 
to provide them with silver pipes for breathing, since the flesh 
healing about the first injuries has choked their wind-pipes. 
Their story is the story of men kept precariously alive by the 
utmost virtuosity of the surgeon and in the end, for two of them, 
the surgeon does not prevail. 

The method of Dr. Quint, the surgeon in the story, is to win the 
admiration of his patients and then boldly, without beating about 
the bush, to inflict on them such pain as may be necessary. The 
method of Herr Alverdes is much the same. He leads us through 


the wards of the hospital and gives us glimpses of horrors. He 
exhibits to us the sufferings of the whistlers in detail. But, 
where he must hurt, he makes the cut with a firm hand. If I 


were baldly to put down the facts stated in this book, most of 
my readers would probably determine not to open it. But the 
reader who ventures through the first few pages of the story will 
divine that there is before him a spiritual experience which will 
demand all his firmness of mind but which will profit him if he 
can summon up sufficient resolution to undergo it. The 
comradeship of these four men, the three Germans and the one 
Englishman, in a German military hospital is exquisitely described, 
and the style, at once astringent and tender, while it cannot be 
other than that of the original, reflects the highest credit on the 
translator, Mr. Basil Creighton. 

Early in his career Mr. Archibald Marshall hit upon the secret 
which had previously made the fortune of Anthony Trollope. 
It was simply the device of having in every story one detestable 
character, whose detestableness generally takes the shape of self- 
satisfied tyranny, to draw to himself (or, more usually, herself) 
all the hatred of the reader and to be overcome in the end. Mrs. 
Proudie is the type of them all, and there was never a more 
ungrateful action committed than when Trollope, influenced by 
a chance conversation overheard in a club, slew his benefactress. 
Mr. Marshall, I say, early learnt this lesson, and it is a pity that in 
his new book he seems to have forgotten it. The egg is good, 
but the salt and pepper are missing. Yet what could have made 
a better setting for the condiment of detestableness? Miss 
Welby, who goes as governess to a rich and aristocratic family, 
so that she may gather material for a novel, attracts the love 
of the son of the house and, though not unconscious of the 
advantages offered to her, rejects it. There is one disagreeable 
character, the housekeeper, who does maliciously and mendaciously 
lie about this episode. But her machinations amount to nothing, 
and Mr. Marshall omits the ritual humiliation at the end. For the 
rest, he exploits, not for the first time, all the trappings of life 
in a wealthy but sedate country house. His heroine is acute 
enough to observe the difference between her own walk in life 
and this into which she has transported herself, and humble 
enough to be impressed by it. Mr. Marshall writes so easily, 
naturally and graciously, that it would be merely rude to call 
him a snob. And perhaps he is not; but in this book, as in so 
many others, whether consciously or unconsciously, he makes a 
persuasive appeal to the snobbery of his readers. 

There has been a determined attempt in some quarters to 
represent The Revolt of the Fishermen as a great book. I remain 
unimpressed. The attitude of mind in which we are asked to 
approach this work is well represented by one sentence in the 
translator’s preface: “‘ It would be as well for the reader to 
remember that the author occasionally enters the minds of her 
characters, and describes their thoughts without indicating that 
she is no longer describing the immediate happenings.” This is 
not a new method, and it is a method which must be judged solely 
by its effectiveness. This, with Frau Seghers, consists solely in 
throwing a sort of mist over a story which would otherwise be 
seen to be dry and jejune. The whole is reminiscent of some of 


those Expressionist plays by Frau Seghers’s countrymen in 


aeateeel 


which unexpected tricks are used to distract attention from q 
fundamental poverty of imagination. Starvation, the revolt 
of the oppressed, the martyrdom of their leader—these are themes 
which have been used before and may be used again, but which 
are too old in the world to accommodate themselves easily to 
the advocacy of the latest fashion in tricks. 

Whenever a new book by Mr. Leacock comes into my hands, I 
remind myself that these sketches ought to be swallowed as 
sparingly as olives or salted almonds. I invariably disregard 
my own admonition and read straight on until, as with this 
volume, I pause gorged about two-thirds of the way through. 
In my present satiated condition, I am incapable of telling 
whether Mr. Leacock’s powers are maintained or not. I can at 
least say that my misguided appetite did carry me as far as page 
249 before abruptly disappearing. 


E. & 
TWO VIEWS OF RUSSIA 
Russia To-day and Yesterday. By Dr. E. J. Ditton. Dent. 
16s. 
The Riddle of Russia. By E. AsHmeap-BartLettT, C.B.E. 


With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. THe Eart or 
BIRKENHEAD. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

Russia has become, like God and poetry, a subject about which 
everyone feels confident to express an opinion and, as long as it 
remains like the family bible and the prize Shakespeare a closed 
book to most people, it will continue to furnish a theme for any 
writer who has the little margin of knowledge that can be 
acquired from a brief and semi-official visit. Unfortunately 
the critics are too often powerless against the torrent of books 
that ensues; for lacking that hurried glimpse which confers so 
much authority, they can only weigh the evidence of the eye- 
witness against probability and book knowledge. Such a glimpse, 
it is true, may reveal as much of the workings of Communism as 
the Government is always willing to show to the busily curious 
foreigner; but of the normal life of the people very little, unless 
the observer is prepared continually to exert an imaginative 
sympathy. 

How necessary this is, is forced upon one from the moment one 
lands. The difference between Western Europe and the U.S.S.R. 
is so profound and immediate that its first effect, as few travellers 
omit to remark, is to depress and dismay. The huge puddles 
in the streets, the peeling plaster and ruined buildings, the 
shabby clothes, the ramshackle cabs and the scarcity of traflic, 
add so enormously to the burden of incomprehension that awaits 
everyone disembarking for the first time in a foreign country, 
that it requires a strong imaginative effort not to lapse at once 
into intolerant condemnation. 

It is by this effort more than anything else that Dr. Dillon’s 
book is to be distinguished from Mr. Bartlett’s, though the former, 
it is true, had very considerable preliminary advantages. Besides 
speaking the language perfectly, he had, before his recent visit, 
lived in Russia as a University professor and newspaper editor 
for many years; and, further, when he returned there in 1928 it 
was as an independent observer, owing nothing except his visa 
either to the Soviet Government or to any body of opinion in 
England. Mr. Bartlett, on the other hand, was sent there by the 
Daily Telegraph, and it is to be hoped that he accomplished 
his task to the editor’s satisfaction. Certainly there is no sign 
that his hostility to Communism was in any degree abated by 
his trip—but then he appears never to have recovered from the 
initial shock of learning that Russians dine at four o'clock, and 
that the stock of pre-war champagne was exhausted. Perhaps 
this was why he derived so little from his visit. His political 
views were immutably formed before he set out, the few facts 
he gathered might as easily have been obtained from Soviet 
publications as from the few officials he interviewed, and, apart 
from one or two conducted tours of inspection and an all-night 
party with an actress and her friends (to which he contributed 
‘several magnums of Bordeaux”), he appears to have seen 
little more of the U.S.S.R. than he might have picked up from a 
guide-book. On the other hand, the reader may find entertain- 
ment in the ludicrous spectacle of this disgusted gentleman, 
holding his nose against the proletarian atmosphere of , the 
theatres, sentimentalising over the Tsarevitch’s toys, patronising 
Soviet Ministers, indignant that ‘ the total earnings of the whole 
Moscow bar would not nearly equal one successful year’s income of 
Sir John Simon,” and constantly hag-ridden by his belief in the 
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‘One may be certain that the quality of any- 
thing Mr. Graves writes will make it different 
from that which other people may write in the 
same kind; thus the hesitation which might be 
felt in approaching the autobiography of any 
other man of thirty-three is absent with this 
book. . . . It is definitely a declaration of 
courage. . . . His apprenticeship to life is over, 
with its horrors, muddle and groping: he has 
sloughed his skin, so good-bye to all that.’ 
Times Literary Supplement. 
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HENRY VIII 
FRANCIS HACKETT 


‘What he has done is to arrange facts magnifi- 
cently; to produce Henry VIII, as it were, like 
a supreme stage manager; to get every ounce 
of effect out of the splendid clothes, the fierce 
tempers, the cruelty and valour of the time. 
Here is at once trustworthy history and excite- 
ment such as Dumas alone could equal.’ 
SYLVIA LYND in the Daily News. 
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“Mr. Housman has the true touch, the happy 
gift of allusiveness, the quiet reticent humour, 
the easy sense of character . . . that make 
an “Imaginary Conversation” a thing of joy 
to the lettered mind.’ Daily Telegraph. 
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CATTLE THIEF 
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In its divination of the African mind the book 
is a little masterpiece. 7s. 6d. net 
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‘Mr. Powys’ history is admirable, vivid, sym- 
pathetic and dramatic.’ Times Literary Supple- 
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sinister activities of the G.P.U. He is, of course, not to be 
blamed for continually sighing for “* England, home and beauty,” 
but that he should have shown so little interest in the lives of 
ordinary people and been at no pains to inquire into the condition 
of education and culture are serious omissions, in view of which 
Lord Birkenhead’s unstinted commendation of the book is 
incomprehensible. The provenance of an amateur company 
director’s opinion of Bolshevism may be of little importance, but, 
reading this preface, one cannot allay the uneasy suspicion that a 
former Secretary for India may sometimes have derived his 
knowledge of that country from similar sources. 

But if The Riddle of Russia touches the low-water mark of 
travel books, Dr. Dillon’s certainly reaches the high; not at all 
because his observations are on the whole favourable to the 
present regime, but because he is scrupulous to interpret his 
evidence with imagination and sympathy. The first shock of 
contrast must have been more poignant for him than for others, 
but he did not allow it to paralyse his judgment. He was able 
to perceive beneath the drabness and poverty the tremendous 
impulse towards knowledge and self-development which, in the 
two great cities at least, pervades every activity. And it is the 
sense of this impulse which in retrospect predominates over all 
other impressions. Once one becomes accustomed to the absence 
of the amenities and showy paraphernalia of capitalistic existenee 
—though we may personally have found it harder to acquiesce 
than Dr. Dillon would seem to have done—the intellectual 
vitality of the people astounds and, by comparison with the 
herded stolidity of the English mind, even appals. Much is made, 
by the enemies of Russia, of the use to which all the means of 
education and social entertainment are put for the purpose of 
spreading Communist ideology, but to attribute an enthusiasm 
comparable to that of the Renaissance merely to the influence of 
a small ruling class is entirely to underrate it. Effects so profound 
can only have been produced by a terrific force which, if it is 
not Communism, must at any rate be one big enough to include 
it. 

It is Dr. Dillon’s sensitiveness to the varied manifestations of 
this spirit that gives his book an unusual distinction. If he 
appears on the whole a little too readily to believe in its cogency 
for the mass of the Russian people, it is perhaps because he was 
obliged through illness to curtail his investigations and therefore 
sometimes to take the will, as expressed in books and pamphlets, 
for the deed; but he has not failed on that account to draw 
attention to the disparity between the two, as revealed, not least, 
by the searching self-criticism of the Communist Party. 


RESTORATION TRAGEDY 
Restoration Tragedy, 1660-1720. 


Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Dobrée, in this sensible and unpretending volume, treats 
his subject as clearly and fully as the average student can desire. 
He does not aim at the vague thing called ‘* completeness,” 
wisely confining himself to half a dozen representative names. 
The small fry, the Crownes and Settles, he leaves to the writers 
of degree-theses, and plainly holds that the mere permanence of 
an author’s tools is no reason why we should remember him 
when his work is worthless. He has thus relieved his book of 
a mass of unnecessary matter. 

He is clearly writing for young students, and there is a not 
unpleasing didactic air about these chapters. Only very 
occasionally is a lack of clearness to be detected: when he gets 
on to general criticism it is sometimes hard to follow the implica- 
tions of his thought. The deduction is sometimes not easily 
drawn from the premises; and a second reading is now and 
then requisite in order to see the connection. But these are slight 
flaws. 

The tragedy of the Restoration may be called roughly ‘“* Heroic 
Tragedy.’ No absolute generalisation, of course, is possible; 
it is no more legitimate to summarise a whole genre of literature 
than to draw an indictment against a whole nation. But with 
due reservations one may say that the Restoration tragedians 
endeavoured to put on the stage the epic poem in dramatic form, 
with its hero, its episodes, and its elevating purpose. Their aim 
may be symbolised, in a fashion, by Dryden’s metamorphosis of 
Paradise Lost into the Age of Innocence. Thus the difference 
between their Tragedy and their Comedy lies less in the presence 
or absence of a happy ending, than in the prevailing tone. As 


By Bonamy Dosrke. 


some of the plays of Euripides have a happy ending, and yet are 
certainly not comedies, so there are Restoration plays which 
might well be classed as tragedies, though their ending is, in epic 
manner, happy. 

To attain this moral end, as Mr. Dobrée well points out, these 
poets substituted Admiration for the Aristotelian Terror, and 
sought rather to give their hearers the advantage of a sight of 
a higher world, refining and sublimating, than to “* purge ’’ them 
in the old manner. Valour, beauty, love, were all represented 
on an heroic scale, and were carried as far as wifely obedience 
was carried by Griselda. Every passion is raised to a higher 
power, precisely as in Homer the heroes do deeds beyond the 
capacity of Homer’s contemporaries. 

Such a kind of tragedy, in able hands, lends itself to some 
very strong effects, and, when aided by the splendid stage devices 
of the age, must have been—at least for the time being—as 
“* influential,” as stirring and as elevating as its authors could 
wish. Its highest achievement, unquestionably, is Dryden’s 
All for Love, a truly magnificent drama, which suffers only from 
the comparison its subject inevitably provokes. Even so, it 
need hardly suffer if we leave out of the comparison the amazing 
language, and the compelling beauty, of the last two acts of 
Antony and Cleopatra. 

But the method had two defects. It led to an inevitable 
congestion in the action; for the scale of the epic is much wider 
than that of the drama. To gain epic freedom in dramatic chains 
is impossible. And, secondly, its style has an almost irresistible 
tendency towards the ’Ercles vein. The rants of Maximin are 
a proverb; and in Lee, the Marlowe of this age without the 
poetry, the bombast is unceasing. At the same time, as Mr. Dobrée 
rightly hints, amid the cloud of words there is occasionally a 
lightning phrase; and much that is unendurable in the study 
was doubtless carried off on the stage. 

Otway’s two famous plays Mr. Dobrée subjects to somewhat 
damaging criticism; and indeed their fame is hard to under- 
stand. As for Cato and The Mourning Bride, he has said all that 
can be said, and the less said afterwards the better. 

With Rowe we meet a kind of reaction. It was Rowe’s object, 
apparently, to show that for tragedy we do not need a Lear or 
a Macbeth, an Cdipus or an Agamemnon. The disasters of 
lesser people, he held, can afford as moving a scene as the fall 
of the great. Unluckily, he was naturally so tame, and his own 
poetic emotion so tepid, that whether his theory was right or 
wrong, his practice is no proof either way. We can be stirred 
by the verse of Arden of Feversham, or by the prose of Pére 
Goriot, but the misfortunes of Rowe’s heroines leave us where 
they found us, in calm of mind, having spent no passion. 

In the whole of this tragedy, as Mr. Dobrée feels, the peculiar 
treatment of the love interest, which is often gratuitously dragged 
in, and is almost always exaggerated, is a weakness. None the 
less, though the theory was possibly a mistake, it produced 
some real successes; and few tragedies since, in any language, 
have surpassed the two or three masterpieces of the class. There 
are not many characters that deserve to live, but there are plays 
that ought not to be forgotten. 


SAVONAROLA UP-TO-DATE 


Savonarola. 
PETERS-ROBERTS. 


By Piero MIscIATTELLI. 
Heffer. 10s. 6d. 
It must be rather anxious work writing history in Italy 
nowadays. But the author of this argumentative little book 
knows his business. Savonarola was a great Italian who was 
hanged in chains. The question is, whose fault was that? It 
cannot have been the Pope’s, although he was a Borgia, for he 
represented authority. It cannot have been Savonarola’s, for, 
with certain defects, he was a great Italian. It was obviously 
the fickle, undisciplined mob, the Florentine faction of Arrabbiati, 
with their ‘ passionate changeableness,”’ who were only one 
degree worse than their enemies the Piagnoni, who, after their 
Prophet’s death, by “rebelling against a Pope who had in no 
way offended them,” “ betrayed the cause of Italian liberty.” 
So everyone has been wrong about Savonarola. Goethe, who 
dubbed him a “fantastic, ridiculous monster, who in an 
ungrateful, obstinate and terrible manner opposed himself to 
the grandiose, lovely, serene life of Florence.” Carducci, who 


Translated by M. 


“‘pities him for not understanding that the Renaissance was 
a pagan movement, and that while his Piagnoni were performing 
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their fantastic antics, did not see how Niccolo Machiavelli stood 
compassionately smiling in some corner of the Piazza.” Villari, 
who laid nearly all the blame on Alexander VI. The Protestants, 
from Luther to Duplessis-Mornay and beyond, who “ saw in this 
man of undeviating Catholic faith a heretic and schismatic,” 
and the sceptics who make of him a “hero of free-thought.” 
Pastor, the official historian of the Papacy, who tries to represent 
Savonarola as “deluded by hallucinations, although in good 
faith,” and who in the interests of strict orthodoxy asserts that 
since the time of Christ there have been no prophets. Nobody 
up till now has really grasped the inner meaning of Savonarola’s 
tragic fate. The man was really a “great Catholic mystic 
yearning in the secret recesses of his soul for the peace of the 
cloister,” whose works show an “ admirable mental equilibrium,” 
who as the inspirer of Michelangelo was really in tune with all 
that was best in the Italian Renaissance. His misfortune was 
that, carried away by his prophetic gift, he became the tool of 
the fickle Florentine democracy, of the Piagnoni who drove him 
into accepting the ordeal by fire, of the Signory whose cynicism 
baited the trap, and of the Arrabbiati who exploited the Friar’s 
failure of nerve. 

There is something in it. Savonarola has always been a stick 
for historians to beat each other with, a whetstone for every 
variety of axe. But all Signor Misciattelli has done is to find 
a new axe—his little book is just another piece of propaganda. 
Of course, his works are a tremendous success in Italy; he has 
just the right note of patronage for the Papacy, of glorification 
of the great Italian and of vilification of the riderless multitude. 
In the old days the free cities of Italy could do nothing wrong, 
the Medici were crafty tyrants and the Renaissance Popes 
abominable scoundrels. Nowadays the boot is on the other leg, 
and as long as Savonarola can be cleared of complicity with 
transalpine heresy, he can be almost completely rehabilitated. 


POETS 


Dante. By T. S. Exior. 
WEST. 


ON POETS 


Andrew Marvell. By V. SackviL1eE- 
Faber and Faber. 3s. 6d. each. 

The design of this new series is admirable. Briefly, it is to 
introduce the achievement of various elder poets through the 
critical medium of poets who are still alive. It is not intended, 
on the other hand, to build up the orthodox series of full-length 
critical portraits. The writers are to explain exactly how it was 
that they themselves first came to admire and understand the 
work of the poets in question. They are to anticipate our 
problems by describing their own difficulties and the manner in 
which those barriers to enjoyment were finally overthrown. The 
series opens with essays by Mr. T. S. Eliot on Dante and 
Miss Victoria Sackville-West on Andrew Marvell. 

The choice is stimulating. Probably there is no poet of equal 
magnitude concerning whom the average cultivated Englishman 
remains more blissfully unenlightened than the author of 
The Divine Comedy. And why? Childish as it may appear, our 
appreciation of Dante is even to-day hampered by the growth 
of luscious misconceptions with which the poets and draughtsmen 
of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood managed to surround his 
name. Thinking of Beatrice, the uninitiated reader immediately 
thinks of one of those swan-necked, voluptuously-rounded females 
who brim Rossetti’s canvases. Hence he learns to associate the 
symbolism of Hell, Purgatory and Paradise with the blurred 
imagery of writers whose strength it was to move always in the 
centre of an iridescent haze—a state of affairs singularly unfor- 
tunate when we reflect that Dante possessed not only that 
extraordinary directness of utterance peculiar at moments to all 
great verse, but an additional grimness and severity inherited 
from a religious background very much unlike the spurious 
Catholicism of his nineteenth-century imitators. 

Mr. Eliot’s task then was not easy. His pamphlet is addressed 
to the average reader; and he hastens, first of all, to disclaim 
any expert knowledge of his subject. He is no Dante scholar, 
he says, but began to read the poet twenty years ago ‘“ with 
a public-school knowledge of Latin, a traveller’s smattering of 
Italian, and a literal translation beside the text.” His 
acquaintance, he is honest enough to admit, has ripened very 
gradually. He sets forth here some of the stages through which 
it has passed; these indications are especially valuable, because 
they provide new readers with a number of key-positions. It is 
far simpler to embark upon an expedition in many ways so 


intimidating, if we have previously caught a glimpse of a few of 
the more outstanding landmarks towards which we are bound— 
if, to take a very rudimentary example, we are already familiar 
with the episode of Paolo and Francesca or the splendid passages 
that relate to Brunetto and Ulysses : 

The greater horn of the ancient flame began to shake itself 
murmuring, like a flame struggling against the wind. Then moving 
to and fro the peak, as though it were the tongue that spoke, threw 
forth a voice and said: ‘* When I left Circe, who kept me more 
than a year there near Gaeta...” 

But the reader will also do well to examine the paragraph in 
which Mr. Eliot explains his reasons for thinking Dante “ the 
most universal of poets in the modern languages,” the language 
he employed being more universal than the languages of Racine 
and Shakespeare, and to digest the critic’s warning that * we 
cannot extract the full significance of any part without knowing 
the whole. We cannot understand the inscription at Hell Gate 

. until we have ascended to the highest Heaven and 

returned.” 

The degree in which a reader, who does not make the study of 
Dante a life’s work, who begins to read casually and continues 
desultorily, can hope to assimilate the entire structure of this 
huge poem, while appreciating its universal import, must be 
determined by the direction of his own life. It will depend, 
that is to say, on whether the nature of his personal experience 
brings him nearer or further and further away from the Christian 
ideal. Thus, with regard to the present essay as with regard 
to Mr. Eliot’s previous Lancelot Andrewes, a feeling that the 
writer’s literary opinions are nowadays inseparable from his 
religious beliefs makes it difficult sometimes, for a reader who 
does not share those beliefs, to meet him on common ground. 
We are aware, uneasily, of a reservation. Such criticisms, 
however, seem ungrateful when we recall the painstaking lucidity 
with which Mr. Eliot, like a new Virgil, guides the reader’s steps 
through the sacred labyrinth, from the indelible visions of the 
Inferno towards the dazzling pageantry of the Paradiso. It 
belongs, he remarks, 

to the world of what I call the high dream, and the modern world 
seems capable only of the low dream. I arrived at accepting it, 
myself, only with some difficulty. There were at least two prejudices, 
one against Pre-Raphaelite imagery, which was natural to my 
generation. ... The other prejudice ... is the prejudice that 
poetry not only must be found only through suffering, but can find 
its material only in suffering. ... It took me many years to 
recognise that the states of improvement and beatitude which Dante 
describes are still further from what the modern world can conceive 
as cheerfulness, than are his states of damnation. 

This essay will prove extremely valuable to the large number 
of readers who envisage the greatest of Christian poems as an 
unexplored continent, fraught with Apocalyptic terrors. It is an 
excellent guide-book. 

In celebrating Andrew Marvell, Miss Victoria Sackville-West 
has had no such obstacles to surmount. Marvell’s reputation 
to-day stands higher than it has ever stood before. His very 
conceits do not offend us; indeed, they frequently amuse; while 
his beauties find a ready path to the modern poetic sensibility. 
Miss Sackville-West is both sympathetic and just. Her study 
of the poet’s life has the charming qualities which recommended 
her recent biographical essay on the elusive Mrs. Aphra Behn. 


SIBERIAN GARRISON 


Siberian Garrison. By Ropron Markovirts. 


8s. 6d. 

It seems at the moment as though the best way of writing a 
war-book is to lay the scenes at home or at any rate behind the 
lines. There is an appalling sameness about the narratives of 
trench warfare which can hardly be put down to the author’s 
shell-shock or lack of skill. From a literary point of view, an 
air-raid over London is likely to be far more exciting than the 
Battle of Mons. A very good novel, one feels, could be written 
about schoolboys during the war, or about a hospital in which 
soldiers are convalescent—a reflection rather than a description 
of war. Mr. Hemingway’s novel, A Farewell to Arms, which was 
recently reviewed in these columns, contained few descriptions of 
actual fighting; the book owed its success to a series of love- 
scenes between a nurse and a wounded officer. In Siberian 


Peter Davies. 





Garrison one is thankful to find that the chief character is captured 
soon after he reaches the front, and the rest of the book describes 
a journey to Siberia and the life of Hungarian officers in a 
prisoners’ camp. 
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METHUEN’S 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


IDEAL GIFTS 
IN SEARCH OF SCOTLAND 


By H. V. MORTON. Fifthedition printing. Ilustrated. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF WALES 


By A. G. BRADLEY. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


MORE CRACKS WITH ‘WE TWA’ 


By the MARQUIS and MARCHIONESS OF ABER- 
DEEN AND TEMAIR. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


STABLE AND SADDLE 


By Lieutenant-Colonel M. F. McTAGGART. _ Iilus- 
trated by Ludwig Koch. 18s. net. 


REFLECTIONS OF A BRIDGE PLAYER 


By Lieutenant-Colonel WALTER BULLER. 5s. net. 


IF: DOGS COULD WRITE: Essays 








By E. V. LUCAS. 3s. 6d. net. 
ALL SORTS OF DOGS 

By ROWLAND JOHNS. Illustrated. 6s. net. 
THE HOUSE DESIRABLE 

By P. A. BARRON. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


FOR FIRESIDE ENTERTAINMENT 
THOSE WERE THE DAYS 


By A. A. MILNE. Being The Day’s Play, The Sunny Side, 
Once-a-Week, and The Holiday Round, in one volume. 
7s. 6d. net. 


BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 


By A.A. MILNE. A new Collection of Essays. 6s. net. 


WINDFALL’S EVE: An Entertainment 





By E. V. LUCAS. 7s. 6d. net. 

TURNING THINGS OVER: Essays and 
Fantasies 

By E. V. LUCAS. 6s. net. 


DELIGHTFUL HUMOUR 
LIVESTOCK IN BARRACKS 


By ANTHONY ARMSTRONG (‘ A.A.” of “ Punch”’). 





Illustrated by E. H. Shepard. 6s. net. 
THIS OTHER EDEN 
By E. V. KNOX. Humorous Essays. 5s. net. 


LIGHT AND LEADING 


Being Light Leaders reprinted from the “Times.” 6s. net. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


THE CHRISTOPHER ROBIN STORY 
BOOK 


By A. A. MILNE. Illustrated by E.H.Shepard. 5s. net. 


PSAMMYFORSHORT, REX: IMP. 
By EDGAR DICKLE. Illustrated by Frank —. 


GAY GO UP: A Book of Verses 


By ROSE FYLEMAN. illustrated by Decie Merwin. 


5s. net. 
TWENTY TEA-TIME TALES 


By ROSE FYLEMAN. 3s 6d. net. 


THE FIGHTING SIX 


By MARGARET LEVESON-GOWER. [Illustrated by 
H. R. Millar. 7s. 6d. net. 
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NEW CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


By JOHN BUCHAN 
THE CAUSAL AND THE 
CASUAL IN HISTORY 
The Rede Lecture 1929 


Crown 8vo. 2s net 


THE CAMBRIDGE 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Planned by the late J. B. Bury. 
Edited by C. W. PREVITE-ORTON, 
J. R. TANNER, & Z. N. BROOKE 
NOW READY 
Volume VI. Victory of the Papacy. 
With a portfolio of descriptive maps 
Royal 8vo. 50s net 
This volume deals for the most part with the 
thirteenth century, but contains in addition, 
chapters on trade and commerce, warfare, and 
architecture, religion and learning, which trans- 
cend that limit of time. 


THE PEACE TACTICS OF 
NAPOLEON, 1806-8 
By H. BUTTERFIELD 
Demy 8vo. 16s net 
A detailed study of Napoleon’s diplomacy in 
time of war and his use of ‘‘ peace-tactics ”’ as 
tricks in the game of war. Beginning with the 
negotiations after Jena, the book deals with 
the diplomacy that led to the Treaties of Tilsit 
and ends at the point where the ‘‘system of 
Tilsit’’ brings about the isolation of England. 


PROCESS AND REALITY 
By A. N. WHITEHEAD 
An Essay in Cosmology 
0 Demy 8vo. 18s net 
This book, containing the substance of Pro- Ye 
fessor Whitehead’s Gifford Lectures, is designed 
as an essay in speculative philosophy. It repre- 
sents the author’s endeavour to explain the 
philosophy of organism and to frame a logical 
and coherent cosmology in terms of which every 
element of our experience can be interpreted. 


PROBLEMS OF PLACE- 
NAME STUDY 


By A. MAWER 

Crown 8vo. 6s net 
An endeavour to put before the general public 
some of the information which is being discovered 
by those responsible for the Survey of the 
English Place-Name Society. It outlines those 
points which now lie beyond controversy, and 
sets forth the evidence so far known for solving 

the problems which remain. 


ITALIAN HUMANITIES 


The Inaugural Lecture delivered at Cambridge, 
on November 1, by PRoFEssor R. PICCOLI, 
Crown 8vo. Is 6d net 


A HISTORY OF EARLY 


XVIII CENTURY DRAMA, 
1700-1750 


By ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 18s net 


THE BINDING FORCE OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


By A. PEARCE HIGGINS, C.B.E. 
Second Impression. Crown 8vo. 2s net 
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Siberian Garrison is an unwieldy book, containing a mass of 
vivid, jerky descriptions and a number of characters few of whom 
successfully materialise. The hero—nameless for some reason— 
begins as a sort of Kipps character, bewildered by leading articles 
and drill-sergeants ; and most of the early incidents in the book— 
while everyone is still flag-waving on railway-platforms and 
joining up or finding excuses for not joining up—are tapped out 
as they register themselves on his mind. One day, to his astonish- 
ment, he is made to enlist in spite of his flat feet (he walks about 
for hours in the early morning before going to see the medical 
officer), and after a few months in a training camp is sent off to 
the front, where he is captured by a platoon of gigantic Russians 
while he is lying in a shell-hole in a wood. From that point he 
ceases to be a character in the book, for though at times you realise 
that his “* stream of consciousness ”’ is still trickling on, the narra- 
tive becomes generalised, and “* he ” is only one—an unimportant 
one—in a contingent of prisoners. Having got rid of his hero 
without the bother of killing him off, Herr Markovits goes on to 
give a remarkably vivid account of the effect of isolation ona 
community of captured officers. They keep up a rigid etiquette 
on their long journey to Siberia, organise a strike at a local 
railway station, because they are expected to entrain in cattle- 
trucks instead of the regulation third-class carriages, and by the 
time they reach the camp in Siberia their mentality is more or 
less that of cooped-up schoolboys. This is the best part of the 
book. There are many passages of excellent satire describing 
jealousies and sentimental friendships, the popularity of the men 
who take women’s parts in theatricals, the publication of a news- 
sheet and a journal on the lines of Le Rire, a few attempts to escape 
which scandalise the commanding officers. ‘The book ends withthe 
Revolution and the return home. As a study of red tape and the 
mess mind, Siberian Garrison entirely comes off. It is not 
a novel of personal adventure like Sergeant Grischa, though at 
times it attempts to be, but rather a school-story in which the 
class is always kept in and the “ chaps” all happen to be grown-up 
men. It is original, diffuse, and certainly worth reading. 


INDIA’S VITAL PROBLEM 


The Economic Development of India. By VERA ANSTEY, 
Lecturer in Commerce, London School of Economics and 
Political Science. Longmans. 25s. 

It is refreshing to find a book dealing with Indian economic 
questions which is not directed towards a political end. Mrs. 
Anstey was well equipped for her task ; her volume bears the stamp 
of knowledge, impartiality and resolute industry. It is dedicated 
to the memory of her husband, who was Principal of the Sydenham 
College of Commerce, Bombay, and in her preface she says : 

My husband and I, during our seven years’ sojourn in Bombay, 
became convinced that India’s economic problems could never be 
solved by the mere adoption of certain specific lines of policy, but that 
the obstacles to progress were rooted deeply in the everyday life, 
customs and social organisation of the people. 

This truth, indeed, is borne home to every impartial thinker 
who has studied India at first hand. The potentialities of material 
wealth in that country are almost unbounded, yet large masses of 
the population are poor, and their poverty is largely due to causes 
rooted in immemorial custom and in their philosophy of life. 

Mrs. Anstey has brought together a great quantity of valuable 
information regarding the social organisation of the people of 
India, the bearing of public health questions on economic progress, 
the problems of agriculture, and of the large-scale industries. In 
discussing the future, she contends that from the purely material 
point of view there is no reason why rapid progress should not be 
made. But, in her opinion, which is widely shared, no efforts of 
Government to promote scientific research or otherwise to assist 
in economic development will effect any radical improvement in 
conditions unless certain obstacles are removed. First, it must 
be definitely recognised that general prosperity can never be 
substantially advanced so long as any increase in the income of 
individuals is absorbed not by a rise in the standard of life, but 
by an increase in the population. The second obstacle is the 
uneconomic outlook of the people, and the third is the lack of 
co-operation between the Government and the governed. It is 
certainly true that, owing to the peculiar conditions obtaining in 
India, Government is called upon to perform functions which in 
Western countries are fulfilled by individual citizens or associa- 
tions of citizens. It is equally true that an excessive belief exists 


among Indians as to the ability as well as to the duty of Govern- 
ment in the domain of economic development. 


There is, more- 


over, an absence of the communal spirit, using the word in its 
broader sense, which is found in England and the United States. 
The theory that India can be converted into an earthly Paradise 
by a stroke of the legislative pen at Westminster is, however 
persistently propagated, even if it is not widely believed. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


In the Land of the Lion. 
10s. 6d. 


Mr. Cherry Kearton is one of the best known of that growing band 
of animal hunters who are proud to claim that they kill not, even when 
they shoot, and indeed he is braver than the majority of the stalkers 
of wild beasts, for he goes, on principle, unarmed about his business 
He has nothing to say to the man who must fill his pot or defend 
himself against unprovoked attack, but he is at pains to make clear 
his abhorrence of those who would slaughter his beloved creatures 
either in sport or for commercial ends. The beauty of his book lies 
in the eye of the camera, only begetter of the eighty-eight pictures 
which illustrate his pages. They are all of Central African wild life— 
lions, elephants, giraffes, crocodiles, snakes, antelopes, and the like 
Some of them are particularly good, and all have the interest of being 
taken under absolutely natural conditions. The text supplies a 
straightforward narrative of simple but acute observation, with not 
a little adventure intermixed, for in his twenty years of cinematograph 
work in Africa there have been many occasions when, with a lion or 
leopard to hand, Mr. Kearton must have wished for the momentary 
gift of a rifle! Yet he professes an active dislike only of crocodiles 
and snakes. 


Ntsukumbini: Cattle Thief, By Frank Brown.rr. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


This book is sufficiently unusual to be well worth reading. It consists 
of a more or less literal transcription of the reminiscences of a South 
African cattle thief. Mr. Brownlee has spent a number of years as 
Native Commissioner in the Transkeian Native Territory, lying just 
southward of Natal, and he has set down these tales—probably with 
some amendments—as they were told to him by an elderly member 
of a clan or tribe for whom cattle-lifting had been in earlier days a 
traditional profession, regarded in some degree in the light of a sport 
or test of skill, possessing its own distinctive and elaborate etiquette. 
Ntsukumbini emerges from the story of his adventures as an engaging 
personality. In some of his more elaborate moments of serio-comic 
simplicity we may perhaps suspect the heightening hand of Mr. 
Brownlee, but the bulk of the matter has an air of artless inconsequence 
which is convincing. 


By Cnerry KEarTON. Arrowsmith. 


On the Profession of a Player. 
and Marrot. 6s. 


It was quite worth while to revive in this very presentable booklet 
form the three consecutive essays on the actor’s art contributed by 
Boswell to the London Magazine, in which he had an interest, in 1770; 
though it might have been noted, as a point of bibliographical interest, 
that they had already been reprinted by John Bowyer Nichols in his 
Illustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth Century. Boswell 
was no very profound critic, but his interest in the theatre was both 
keen and intelligent, and these papers, together with some common- 
place—as, for instance, on the inevitable transience of the art as 
exemplified by the individual player—contain a good deal of sound 
sense. He is most illuminating on the relation of the actor to his part; 
but, unlike Diderot, whose Paradoxe sur le Comédien had appeared 
a few years earlier, though Boswell does not mention it, he does not, 
consider it should be played with intellectual detachment. His “* notion 
is that he must have a kind of double feeling. He must assume in a 
strong degree the character which he represents, while he at the same 
time retains the consciousness of his own character.” This view, 
though Boswell modestly despairs of explaining it, is elaborated with 
no little skill. Garrick, naturally, is the concrete example most often 
cited; and no doubt the writer’s admiration for that great actor, for 
which Johnson on more than one occasion snubbed him, stimulated 
if it did not initiate his regard for the profession. 


By James Boswetu. Elkin Mathews 


Ceylon. By Asutry Gipson. Dent. 5s. 

Seven years ago, Mr. Ashley Gibson wrote a book called Cinnamon 
and Frangipanni, which had an immediate success. Now he has 
brought it up to date, and under a new title of Ceylon has explained the 
changes that have recently taken place, The chief of these have been 
the increasing popularity of the motor-car and the decline of European 
prestige. Natives foregather in the rest-houses where they were 
formerly too shy to enter, while everyone owns his own car. Hence 
the capital city is spreading its tentacles in every direction, much as 
in London and other large centres of civilisation. Furthermore, the 
old compound and airy verandah of the settler is giving place to a 
commonplace jerry-built type of house after the style of Golders 
Green. Life in Colombo and Kandy resembles that in any European 
capital, with a consequent loss of interest. For the rest, Mr. Gibson 
gives a comprehensive survey of every phase of existence on the 
island, its wealth of legendary lore, its variety of big game, its pre- 
historic cities and its wonderful collection of fauna and_ flora. 
Altogether the volume is a notable addition to the Outward-Bound 
Library which deals with life under post-war conditions in all parts 
of the British Empire. 


A Fisherman’s Log: Fishing Yarns and Theories. 
AsHLEY Dopp. Constable. 10s. 

At a moment when, if he confines his fishing to salmon and trout, 

the fisherman looks before and after and pines for what is not, there 

ean be no better solace than such a book as this, which deals with the 


By Major G. L, 
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very essence of his sport in a spirit of easy and intimate companionship 
and with an agreeable humour that never descends to the facetious. 
Major Ashley Dodd writes with the authority of a wide and life-long 
experience—his best day was enjoyed while he was still at Eton— 
and he brings one’s armchair very near to the stream’s side. The 
papers of which the book is composed cover a great variety of subjects, 
ranging from the finer points of fly-fishing, and of the natural history 
of trout and salmon, to descriptions of tackle. Very interesting are 
the notes on dry-fly fishing for salmon with their lesson that “* drag,” 
anathema in the case of trout, may be deadly. Of the lighter papers, 
that which describes the Major’s great day when with rod and gun 
he accounted for 148 head of mixed game, including 100 partridges 
and 21 grouse, six salmon aggregating 79} lbs., two sea trout and a 
brown trout; and a story of a picnic in which guns and rods supplied 
the fish, flesh and fowl, which was prepared and cooked in situ, are 
typical of the book’s general raciness. 


The Last Home of Mystery. By E. ALEXANDER PoweLL. John Long. 
18s. 


The publisher’s claim for this book as “ astounding” can scarcely 
be disputed. Colonel Powell is an experienced traveller, as the mere 
list of his many writings reveals; but the virgin simplicity of his 
naive and native Americanism remains unsullied by all his contacts 
with other peoples. It is the American mind which is mirrored in 
these pages, not the Indian, though the Colonel, with his equally 
military cousin, visited Ceylon, travelled all up through the peninsula 
from Madura to Calcutta, penetrated—to the astonishment, it appears, 
of all British India—into Nepal, ‘‘ one of the most difficult countries 
on earth to enter,” and subsequently was the guest of some of the 
most eminent of the Indian princes. He “stopped off” quite a 
number of times “‘ for the night’ to give this famous place or that 
“the once-over,”’ and once was, it is evident, more than enough in 
most cases. “If the temple at Madura is an index to the Hindu 
mind,” he comments in his usual downright way, “I for one have 
no desire to understand it.”” There is much truth in that judgment; 
but it is a little weakened in Colonel Powell’s case by his admission 
that most of his hair-raising material comes direct from the writings 
of the Abbé Dubois, who left India in 1823. 


Men and Machines. By Sruarr Cuase. 
The Dance of the Machines. 


7s. 6d. 


10s. 6d. 
O'BRIEN. 


Cape. 
By Epwarp J. Cape. 

In these books two American writers with a single voice call upon 
man to wrestle with the machine even until the breaking of the day, 
as Jacob with the God of his grandfather, lest the dawning should 
prove tragic with the discovery of humanity’s voice silenced for ever 
by the whirring of the wheels! Mr. Stuart Chase comes into the 
familiar controversy (not for the first time) with the happiest results, 
bringing to its study a refreshing commonsense which insists in every 
case upon an independent examination of the facts. His conclusion is 
that so far machinery has brought mankind in general more misery 
than happiness, and he believes that it must continue to do so just 
as long as the present economic system prevails. The evil lies not in 
the machine itself, but in the use to which it is put. This is quite the 
best recent book on the subject. Mr. O’Brien, the short story expert, 
is one of the prophets of doom towards whom Mr. Chase adopts so 
critical an attitude. The machine is, he urges, mechanising man 
himself, swallowing up his humanity, and in this volume, the first of 
three, he seeks to analyse the influence of the machine, treated to a 
quite absurd degree as having a life and power of its own apart from 
man’s direction of it, upon life and art. The longest and most 
interesting section deals illustratively with the standardisation of the 
American short story, his experience of which seems not surprisingly 
to have given him nightmares. 


Lord Carmichael of Stirling: A Memoir prepared by his Wife, 
Hodder and Stoughton. 21s. 

For this memoir of her distinguished husband, Lady Carmichael 
has enlisted the services of many of his friends, men and women who 
were coadjutors in his various activities, or who knew him intimately 
at particular times during his long life of service to politics, state- 
craft and art. The result of this collaboration of friendship is no 
patchwork of impressions, but a very clear portrait of a remarkable 
man who, for all the many aspects in which we view him, is always 
very definitely Tom Carmichael, unfailingly simple and kind, wise 
and humorous, and efficient in all his undertakings—in all, that is, 
save watching over his own pecuniary interest. But that he never 
seriously undertook. We see him in early life, sternly if affectionately 
controlled by his father; we see him interested in all rural pursuits ; 
note his entry into politics on the invitation of Lord Rosebery; and 
follow his subsequent career as Governor of Victoria, and thereafter 
as Governor of Madras and Bengal. Carmichael became Governor of 
Bengal—the first since Warren Hastings—when, the Partition having 
been annulled and the capital transferred from Calcutta to Delhi, 
Indians and Europeans resident in the province were left wondering 
whether what they had gained was worth that which they had lost. 
Both in Australia and in India, Carmichael made his mark as an 
adjuster of differences and a smoother of acerbities. After politics 
his chief interest was art. He was a trustee of the National Gallery 
and the Wallace Collection, and himself a collector of rare acumen. 


Portrait of a Chinese Lady. 


By Lady Hoste. 
21s. 


Hodder and Stoughton. 


The subject of the portrait is Mrs. Sung, of Shanghai, the charming 
young mother of two children—Yun Yun (Little Cloud), a girl of 
The portrait, 


five, and Nieh Nieh (Strong as a Rock), a boy of two. 





done from life and an intimate acquaintance, is a very pleasant one 
of a representative of the new China. But the crowded background 
here is as important as the portrait. It shows both the new China 
and the old, the curious mixture which is so baffling to the Occidental 
observer, which could produce from a company of rickshawmen who 
had been entertained by a Mission at Christmas a letter of thanks in 
one portmanteau sentence: ‘ We specially wish to thank the two 
kind foreign gentlemen who came and explained to us the traffic 
regulations of the Shanghai Municipal Council and the Gospel according 
to St. Mark.” The figures in the background include Miss Scented 
Blossom Lo, daughter of a Manchu noble, and herself a school teacher ; 
Kung Li Cheng (Encourager of Sincerity), his wife and his five small 
sons; nuns, bandits, lepers, soldiers, and so on. There is also Mrs, 
Yang, who was educated in England and was presented by Ellen Terry 
with a gold medal for elocution — which accounted for the perfect 
phrasing of a speech she made at a Girl Guide tea-party. Contact 
with ail these and many others, in Shanghai and Hankow and Peking 
and Tsientsin, has given Lady Hosie an acquaintance with the problems 
of the present-day China that can be shared by few white women, 
= material for an interesting and enlightening and often amusing 
book. 


More Cracks with “* We Twa.’’ 


ABERDEEN AND T'EMAIR. 


“Cracks ’’ is the right word. Lady Aberdeen opens, in one of the 
best chapters of the book, with a description of Queen Victoria’s 
Courts and of the London Season when she was a girl; and shows 
that young people could have an exciting time in the ’seventies. Her 
description of the Row in Victorian days, with that perilous group 
of handsome and ineligible young men leaning on the rails by 
Knightsbridge Barracks, is a delicious little bit of genre painting, 
Afterwards, together or alternately, Lord and Lady Aberdeen tell us 
of their tour round the world; of experiences when Lord Aberdeen 
was Viceroy of Ireland and Governor-General of Canada; and of the 
many interests, political, social and philanthropic, which have made 
their life together full and varied. The book contains agreeable little 
character sketches of the distinguished men and women they have 
known, and many good stories, often told in the broad Scots. 


The Months. By Leicu Hunr. Edited by R. H. B., with a Preface 
by BrimLey Jounson. Ingpen and Grant. 3s. 6d. 

These twelve essays first appeared in Hunt’s Literary Pocket Book 
of 1819. Two years later they were made into a book, and seeing 
what a constant demand there has been, from that day to this, alike 
for pretty little books and for musings about nature—and The Months 
supplies both these demands—it is rather surprising that they have 
never before been reprinted. They were well worth reprinting; for 
they are pleasant and graceful little pieces, showing Hunt, who wrote 


By the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Methuen. 15s. 

















Margaret Dashwood 
or Interference 


By Mrs. FRANCIS BROWN, 
Great-Grand-Niece of Jane Austen. 


6s. net. 


‘A sequel to ‘Sense and Sensibility.’ Mrs. 
Brown’s imitation of Jane Austen’s style is 
both ingenious and accurate.’’—Times. 


“A portion of ‘Jane’s’ mantle certainly 
seems to have fallen on Mrs. Brown, who 
has captured the authentic atmosphere to a 
remarkable degree.’’—Spectator. 


An illustrated Christmas List, containing a 
reproduction of the above illustration from this 
book, will be sent gratis on request. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD Ltd. 
VIGO STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Christmas 


Book Exhibition 


affords the book-buyer facilities for seeing ai] the 
best books of the year under one roof. This 
makes the choice of books for Christmas Gifts 
easy and pleasant. There are books for all ages 
and all tastes, and an experienced assistant will 
advise and help you—if desired—in making a 
suitable choice. 

Well-chosen books give lasting pleasure ; what 
better gift can you bestow? In case of duplication, 
Mudie’s undertake to exchange any book so 
purchased (provided that it is in perfect condition) 
up to 11th January, 1930. 


Ask for special Christmas Book List. 
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is a boon to the reader who wants the best books 
without delay. The Guaranteed Service ensures 
that any book in circulation will be procured for the 
subscriber at once if not available when asked for,— 
including Fiction, Travel, History, Biography, etc., 
—also the finest Foreign library of French, German, 
and other foreign books. 


Further, Mudie’s deliver and collect subscribers’ 
books within a radius varying from 30 to 70 miles 
of London. 


If you are not already a subscriber, please ask for terms. 


THIRTY NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON 


and at 27 Old Broad Street, E.C. ; 

132 Kensington High Street, W.8 ; 

St. Ermin’s, Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.; 
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The 
SOUL OF 
TOBACCO 


Do greg wegen says of flowers 
that they yield up their Soul 
in perfume. What a noble thought ! 


But to the pipe-lover there is some- 
thing infinitely sweeter than the 
perfume of flowers—the Soul of 
Craven Mixture. 


The Soul of “ Craven ” is inimitable, 
unmatchable. You cannot find it in 
other Tobaccos any more than you 
can find the perfume of the natural 
rose in a soulless imitation. 

And the appeal to the sense of 
taste! How bewitchingly and en- 
trancingly Craven captivates the taste. 
How lovingly the smoker of Craven 
Mixture handles his pipe. To him the 
taste and perfume of Craven is the 
very SOUL of Tobacco—something 
to dwell upon, to revel in; something, 
as Sir J. M. Barrie says, “‘ to live for.” 


2 OZS. 25 
raven 


Mixture Tobacco 


is Sir J. M. Barrie’s “Arcadia” 
Made by Carreras Limited, London 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins, 
2o0zs. 2/5; 4028. 4/10 Also in Cartridge form 
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s0 well of the town, as a true, if not specially expert, lover of the 
country. The style he adopted for them has the trim precision of 
the seventeenth-century “ characters.”” What, however, is entirely 
characteristic of the age in which these papers were written is the 
amount of quotation in them. Each month has its appropriate passage 
from Spenser, and Hunt’s prose is constantly being broken into by 
other men’s verse. Much of this was already old, but some of it was 
then very new indeed; and it is an interesting reflection that quite a 
number of readers of the Literary Pocket Book probably met the names 
and words of Shelley and Keats there for the first time. One poet 
whom Hunt did not quote was himself; and his present editor has 
remedied his modesty by inserting passages from his poems in appro- 
priate places. This was a happy thought. Hunt was not a great poet, 
but his verse flows amiably along, “as shallow streams run dimpling 
all the way.” 


Bird Haunts and Bird Behaviour. 
Hopkinson. 10s. 6d. 


Unlike almost all other popular writers on nature, Canon Raven is 
not content to go on writing the same thing over and over again, 
with unchanged setting and unchanged outlook. Every book which 
he produces shows a marked advance on his last; he emerges less of 
a photographer-enthusiast and more of a true observer after each short 
interval of silence. Having recognised from the beginning what great 
possibilities he had as a field ornithologist, once he had fully unburdened 
himself by writing Jn Praise of Birds and had turned a vigorous and 
distinguished mind on to the problems they present, we are especially 
happy to find Canon Raven in this book taking his place as a scientific 
observer, without in the least forfeiting that infectious quality of 
enthusiasm which is his most obvious gift. Here we get sustained 
efforts of first-rate bird-watching, ably directed and_ excellently 
described, such as few present-day observers have proved themselves 
capable of producing. The detailed account, for example, of the 
method by which young cormorants are fed is excellent. The book, 
in spite of its rather ordinary title, is the best he has written, and it 
contains the promise of others better still. The production, also, is 
a very creditable piece of work. 


By Cuarirs E, Raven, D.D. 


The Story of Ireland’s National Theatre, By Dawson Byrne. Talbot 
Press. 7s. 6d. 

Unlike Jeshurun, the Abbey Theatre did not wait till it had waxed 
fat before it began to kick. In its lean years it kicked so vigorously 
as to strike horror and dismay into the hearts of the guardians of all 
kinds of orthodox apple carts, and its playwrights with episcopal 
croziers and political ashplants brandished above their heads tasted 
the thrills of an intellectual Donnybrook Fair. Now, with its silver 
jubilee in sight, much of the devil seems to have gone out of it. 
Suburbanites who once shuddered at its name flock in droves to its 
performances, but young Irish playwrights complain that experi- 
mentalists are no longer welcomed as they used to be, and an 
expressionist satire produced by another Dublin company some months 
ago is said to owe its name, The Old Lady Says No, to its rejection by 
the Abbey. To Mr. Dawson Byrne, however, everything in the garden 
is lovely, lovelier indeed than anybody could possibly imagine. He even 
insists that the theatre possesses ‘‘a splendid and imposing main 
entrance,” where other eyes can see only a gimerack porch stuck 
incongruously on to a building that was once a morgue and still looks 
it. This might not matter so much if the writer were any judge of 
plays and acting. Unfortunately, his enthusiasm is marked by an 
entire inability to discriminate, and his method is to plaster everybody 
and everything with laudatory superlatives. His book suffers, it is 
true, from the fact that it was written on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and with the exception of a solitary visit to Dublin its author seems 
to have seen the Abbey Players only during their American tour. 
Nevertheless, had he stuck to a plain record of facts, he might have 
compiled an interesting narrative, especially as he devotes more 
attention to individual actors than previous chroniclers and has 
acquired a certain amount of information about exciting incidents in 
the history of the company. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


{Some of which will be reviewed in due course.] 

Discoveries and Inventions of the Twentieth Century. By EDWARD Cressy. Enlarged 
and Revised Edition. Routledge. 12s, 6d. 

Tait Mackenzie. By CHRISTOPHER Hussky. Country Life. 25s. 

Chief Justice Coke : His Family and Descendants at Holkham. By CHARLES WAR- 
BURTON JAMES. Country Life. 30s. 

Emily Bronté. By CHARLES SIMPSON. Country Life. 15s. 

Italian Humanities. By RAFFAELO PiccoL!. Cambridge University Press. 1s. 6d. 

The Evolution of Earth and Man. By GEORGE ALFRED BAITSELL. Oxford University 
Press. 22s. 6d. 

The Peace Tactics of Napoleon, 1806-1808. By H. BUTTERFIELD. Cambridge 
University Press. 16s. 

Founders and Pioneers of South Australia, By A.GRENFELL PRICE, Preece. 12s. 6d. 

Triall by Arms. By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. The Male Impersonator. By E. F. 
BENSON. Alice and the Lost Novel. By SHERWOOD ANDERSON. Some World 
Far from Ours. By SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER. The Linhay on the Downs. 


By HENRY WILLIAMSON. Full Circle. By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. Woburn 
Booklets, Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 6s. each. 


The Prince. By NIccoLO MACHIAVELLI. Reprinted from the translation by 
EDWARD Dackes, With an Introduction by W. E. C. BAYNES. De La More 
Press, 10s. 6d. 

Stray Leaves from Nature’s Notebook. By E. L. TeRNER. Country Life. 1s. 6d. 

Selections from the English Physitian. By NiIcHOLAS CULPEPER. Compiled and 
illustrated by OLIVE WARD Hunt. De La More Press. 2s. 6d 

St. Joseph of Arimathea. By W. E. ©. BayNeEs. With illustrations by Honor 
HOWARD-MERCER. De La More Press. 2s. 6d. 


More London Jingles. By KATHLEEN CONYNGHAM GREENE. Decorated by Mary G. 
CAMPION. De La More Press. 2s. 


Mother England. A Contemporary History. Edited by Marie C. STopEs, 
Sons and Danielsson. 10s. 6d. 


Prometheus and Other Poems. By MARY DEVONPORT ONEILL. Cape. 5s. 
Growth and Tropic Movements of Plants. By Sir JAGADIS CHUNDER BOSE. Longmans. 
21s. 
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About Motoring 
THE 14-45 H.P. TALBOT 


HAVE always had rather a weakness for Talbot cars. Such 
I weaknesses are a little difficult to analyse, but I ascribe it 
to the fact that a twin-cylinder 9-11 h.p. of this make, which 
I drove as long ago as 1902, was the first really tolerable motor-car 
of my acquaintance ; and at a later date their four-cylinders were 
quite the best light sporting cars on the world’s roads. To-day 
the firm restricts its activities to a single model, the 14-45 h.p. 
six-cylinder, which I should describe as being pre-eminently a 
rational vehicle. For various reasons, the most popular type of 
six-cylinder is of rather more horse-power, rated at somewhere 
about 20 h.p. Such power is quite unnecessary on the fine roads 
of this country, and the extra half-dozen horses are really intro- 
duced for the sake of export to countries where deep sand or soft 
mud have to be negotiated, as in India, Australia and South 
Africa. On our smooth, well-graded roads a Morris Minor is 
in practice just about as fast on a long drive as a Rolls; and there 
would be no excuse for any of us to buy more than 8 h.p. if we 
did not appreciate a certain minimum body space. Body space 
in turn implies weight ; and if too much weight is piled behind a 
tiny engine, the climb and acceleration suffer. But the Talbot 
horse-power is ample for home roads, and the purchase of unwanted 
horse-power is accompanied by minor disadvantages. The 20 h.p. 
may cost no more to buy than 14 h.p. But it costs a good deal 
more to maintain. Tyres, fuel, oil, tax and insurance costs are 
all conditioned by horse-power; and the man who buys excessive 
power pays out an unnecessarily large cheque each January to 
his insurance people and to his local licensing authority, coupled 
by further swollen cheques to his garage each quarter. 
* * * 

Now this Talbot car does an easy 20 miles per gallon, as con- 
trasted with the 15-17 miles of a standard twenty. It is as fast 
as anybody could desire on the road, for if a bare sixty is its 
absolute maximum on the flat, it possesses a very useful third 
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CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


Capital approximately {3,000,000 





CHAIRMAN: ALD. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 





54% AND ADEQUATE SECURITY 
The Withdrawal Preference Shares in the above Trusts 
— are intended to secure in accordance with the rules an ample 
margin of protection to the investor. They are limited in total 
at the time of issue to one third of total nominal share capital. 
From £5 to £200 may be invested in each Trust. 
— are withdrawable without loss or undue delay. 
— pay a dividend of 54% unless they are not held for certain 
six-monthly periods when 5% is paid for the broken period. 
— dividends paid without deduction of tax, in order to save 
the small investor who is not taxable from the trouble of 
applying for rebate. 
A booklet giving detailed particulars of these Preference Shares 
will be forwarded on receipt of the form below. 
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O maintain a household on 

£100 per annum would present 
many difficulties and hardships to 
a woman who had hitherto been 
accustomed to a more generous 
allowance. Yet how many families 
are exposed to this danger, or even 
a greater one, through the possibility 
of the breadwinner dying before a 
substantial reserve has been created ? 


To produce a gross income of only 
£100 from a 5% investment a sum 
of £2,000 is required. 


Why expose your family to the risk 
of suffering when by capitalising your 
anticipated savings you can provide 
them with a safe and sufficient 
protection? This can easily be ac- 
complished by means of a life 
assurance policy. 





Information in relation to all types of 
life and endowment assurances for pro- 
tection and investment purposes will be 


supplied gladly if you will communicate 
with the 


CO-OPERATIVE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 
LIMITED. 

Established 1867. 


Chief Office: 106 Corporation Street, 
MANCHESTER. 


Branch and District Offices 
in all the principal towns. 


ASSETS EXCEED  {£8,750,000. 



































Blue skies 
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Farewell to umbrellas and sleet 
and fog .. . . out with your 
flannels and summer frocks 
‘ leisurely cruising to 
tropical shores . . . . islands 
of tropical loveliness .. . . who 
can resist the call of the sun? 

. . the modern adventure 

of gay romance. 
By Cunarder 


* LACONIA ” 


(20,000 tons) 


West Indies 


From Southampton, Jan. 16. 
or from Liverpool, Jan. 14. 
42 days - - from 100 gns. 


Mediterranean 


From Southampton, Mar. 1. 
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speed, on which violent acceleration is possible, and perhaps 
40 m.p.h. can be maintained when a long easy grade slows the 
car too much on fourth. The body space is ample in every 
respect. In other words, so long as the car is used on hard 
surfaces, it is fully equal to the average 20 h.p. and no compensating 
sacrifice is made in return for the advantages of low horse-power 
detailed above. Winter reminds us of another merit of the 
small engine. Only a very powerful man can swing or crank a 
20 h.p. engine in its sulkier moods. The cylinders of this Talbot 
hardly exceed two inches in diameter, and even a woman owner 
can spare her starting batteries by jerking the engine over once 
or twice before she presses the button; and in emergencies any 
normal owner could at a pinch hope to start the engine by hand. 
I therefore identify it as a very rational car for home consumption, 
whilst admitting that British makers who desire a large export 
trade are fully justified in plumping for the extra power which is 
quite useless at home. 
* * * 


In other respects the car is altogether excellent, as anybody 
might surmise both from the number of Talbot bonnets which 
greet one along the roads, and from the fact that it has undergone 
no alteration worth mention since it was originally introduced. 
All the finish is good. It handles quite unusually well, the 
controls from the steering to the brakes being light, firm, and 
well-placed. The silence is above the average, both mechanically 
and otherwise. Up to forty miles an hour the sizzling of the 
tyres is the only audible sound, neither engine nor transmission 
being noticeable. Comfort is well marked; I have handled some 
dozen samples with various bodies and under various loads over 
all kinds of surfaces. Many cars which are comfortable enough 
over medium going are apt to jar the occupants on rough going, 
or to develop that horrible periodic sensation known as bouncing 
or pitching. The Talbot has none of these vices. 


* * * 


Nine types of coachwork are catalogued for the ensuing season, 
of which the five-seated tourer is the cheapest at £495, a figure 
which accounts for the general class of the mechanism. The most 
expensive is a sunshine sports saloon at £610. Possibly the 
Weymann sunshine saloon at £425 is the most attractive car in 
the range. Weymann construction, as I have so often emphasised, 
is just as durable as anything else, since the synthetic fabric is 
chemically identical with cellulose enamel, whilst the method of 
construction ensures maintained silence, and is so light that it does 
not weigh more than a standard steel or timber tourer body. 
I do not personally regard sunshine saloons as appreciably superior 
to a closed saloon from the standpoint of enjoying scenery; but 
they encourage a crew to avoid the stuffiness characteristic of the 
fixed saloon in warm weather; in other words, their chief value 
lies in their ventilation. 

* * * 


The fittings are good. At the centre of the wheel there is a 
dazzle control which extinguishes the nearside headlamp and 
swings the offside headlamp towards the left. Even at this 
date very few cars possess as sane a device, and fewer still control 
it from the one and only correct point, i.e., the hub of the steering 
wheel. There is an indirectly-lit petrol gauge, and a direction 
indicator is included in the price. Last, but not least, the electric 
starter is of the silent type, and this is still a great and unpardonable 
rarity on British cars. R. E. Davpison. 


THE CITY 


[ J NLESS they receive an impetus from New York, our 
markets display nothing but a sagging tendency. Next 
Thursday sees the completion of the last Stock Exchange 

settlement of the year, and this is probably the worst possible 

time for realisations. Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
and it is quite likely that when dealings start next week for the 
first account of the New Year there will be a number of buying 
orders from optimists, which may make for better prices, but 
until the Hatry settlement is out of the way, there is little likeli- 
hood of good markets. The passing of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Preference and Ordinary dividends, and the position of 
that giant concern, do not contribute to cheerfulness. In all 
this depression the rise in foreign bonds passes almost unperceived, 
but in New York and elsewhere there is an increasing demand 
for this class of security, and prices are steadily rising. This does 
not apply to Brazilians which, after a slight recovery, again show 
signs of weakness, the San Paulo 7} per cent. Coffee bonds being 
now 88, which includes the half-yearly coupon payable in January. 

This loan, although obviously somewhat speculative, appears 

unduly cheap, for its service is provided in advance by remittances, 

and Messrs. J. Henry Schréder and Co., in their Quarterly Review, 
after referring to the fact that they, in conjunction with Barings, 

Rothschilds and others, have made the State of San Paulo an 

advance of £2,000,000, remark : 


In the meantime the State of San Paulo is rapidly developing the 
growth of other products, especially of cotton and oranges, and{we 
believe that the State will maintain its unsullied record as a debtor, 
and meet the service of all its loans. The readjustment of the 
coffee position, which seems both probable and necessary, will3be 
temporarily unpleasant, but salutary in its final effects. 

* * * 


Turner and Newall, which were recommended in these notes 
exactly a year ago at 88s. 9d., are now 84s., but shareholders have 
meantime received good dividends, and this year’s distribution 
is increased from 15 per cent. to 17} per cent. The profits have 
increased from £592,224 to £824,798, which is the more note- 
worthy when one bears in mind the fact that no credit has been 
taken for the profits of any of the companies of the Bell’s Asbestos 
group which were absorbed last year, payment being made in the 
shape of £418,929 of Turner and Newall Preference shares, and 
£779,000 Ordinary shares, which this year receive the dividend. 
Turner and Newall is now absorbing the Rhodesian and General 
Asbestos Corporation, which will make it more than ever the 
leader in this industry, and, indeed, will almost give it a monopoly. 
At the present price, which includes 3s. of dividend, the shares 
look a good lock-up. In spite of the depression, a few British 
industrials, on excellent results, are higher in price than they 
were some time ago. For instance, Tate and Lyle, which on 
July 27th last were recommended in these notes at 40s., are now 
quoted at 42s., the dividend having been increased from 12 per 
cent. to 15 per cent. for the year, and the report making a most 
satisfactory showing. At the same date when Tate and Lyle 
were recommended, Carreras ‘“‘ A’ shares were also advised at 
13%. The price is now 13}, and the fact that this share has 
swum against Niagara, as it were, is to be found in the report 
just issued, which shows that earnings have achieved a new 
record—the profits having risen from £1,154,250 to £1,285,154— 
whilst yet another bonus share distribution is to be made. It is 
not impossible, however, that tobacco shares may go lower as the 
time for Budget fears approaches. 


* s * 


The non-payment of the half-yearly coupon, due December Ist, 
on the Lena Goldfields 8 per cent. notes will do more to hinder 
the investment of capital in Russia than all the outpourings 
of our fire-eaters who are against the resumption of diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Government. It was always under- 
stood that the risk in connection with these notes was only a 
political one, and, indeed, the property appears to be making 
profits sufficient to cover the note interest with a good margin. 
The company, however, continually requires fresh capital to 
develop its huge properties, and the American slump has stopped 
support from the company’s principal shareholder, who resides 
in New York. A noteholders’ committee is in course of forma- 
tion, and deserves support. The potentialities of the properties 
owned by the company are enormous, and noteholders may yet 
reap a reward for any enforced absence of interest. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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